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Its Graduates do the Best and Most 
Effective Work 


The National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, established in 1855, has 
recently been reorganized on a more solid basis than ever hefore, with an addition 
to the faculty and some new departments added also. Better than any word of ours, 
although we have known the institution since its foundation, is the splendid and 
honorable record made by its graduates. In the best schools in nearly every State 
in the Union the graduates will be found doing the best and most effective work. 
President Holbrook exacts and always has a faithful preformance of whatever is 
undertaken to be performed, so that the graduates know how to do good work, hold 
their places, and command the best salaries. They know how to set shoulder to the 
wheel, to advance the school system in all the elements which give it success, and 
have power to speak from personal knowledge on these points, and we are confident 
that the university has entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in 
its long and creditable history —EpiroxiaL.—|{ American Journal of Education, No- 
vember 9, 1893. 

One of the best schools in the United States——Eprrortat.—[Southern Edu- 
cational Journal. 


For full information and Catalogues (sent free) address 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THE TRUE STANDARD OF EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


BY JOS. CARHARTT, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HE substantial elements of the com- 

mon school curriculum for many 
years have been Reading and Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, and 
Grammar. Without stopping to inquire 
how it came to pass historically that 
these constitute everywhere the substan- 
tial elements of the common school cur- 
riculum, let us see what each contributes 
toward producing in the pupil that con- 
dition which shall prepare him to be- 
come a free member of the institutions of 
society and to participate in the spiritual 
life of the race. 

Mastery of the printed page emanci- 
pates the individual from the narrow 
range of the senses and enables him to 
use the senses of all mankind, at all 
times, in all places, and on all subjects. 
By identifying his thought with the best 
thought of the world’s best men and 
women expressed in books, the mere indi- 
vidual enters into a life universal. 
Through the power to read he realizes, 
‘‘that there is one mind common to all 
individual men, and that his mind is an 
inlet to the same and to all of the same.’’ 
By means of writing he can be present to 
others far removed in time and space. 

Arithmetic makes the individual mas- 
ter of numerical quantity. The indi- 
vidual brings his little product to the 
common store-house, where it is quanti- 





fied. He also takes away from that 
store-house a quantity of the results of 
the labor of his fellows. Arithmetic is 
the science of quantity, and lies at the 
basis of all commercial transactions and 
renders social combination with its di- 
vision of labor possible. ‘The science of 
number, standing midway between con- 
crete things and pure thought, is the first 
instrument which intelligence uses to 
gain a mastery over nature. Its efficiency 
as a means of giving power of attention, 
abstraction, and generalization, is univer- 
sally recognized. 

Asa physical being, man’s wants re- 
late him to all countries. He is a mem- 
ber of a joint-stock company which owns 
an estate twenty-five thousand miles in 
circumference, and extending from pole 
to pole. Each individual is related to 
the entire estate. The return he receives 
from working the small part to which his 
attention is directly given, through com- 
merce is infinitely enlarged by its con- 
nection with the whole. Geography 
teaches the individual that his labor and 
his locality are no private affairs, but 
that the entire world is interested in 
them. It teaches him that no part of the 
world is too remote to be of vital im- 
portance to him. 

A deep water-way from Duluth to tide- 
water, and the immense milling and other 
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special interests of cities, are matters of 
moment not only to the cities themselves 
and to the states of the Northwest and 
the country at large. London and Liver- 
pool are as much interested as Duluth 
and her sister cities. The denizen of 
Russia and the peasant of France are as 
much concerned in these matters as the 
farmer of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Legislation in the Parliament of Great 
Britain affecting the monetary value of 
silver in India interests the merchant of 
New York and Chicago hardly less than 
the banker in Bombay and Calcutta. 
** No man liveth to himself’’ is the prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of society, 
and Geography is the most efficient means 
of giving that insight. 

Geography gives to man a knowledge 
of himself, by teaching him the infinite 
web of his relations extended in space, 
and history gives him a knowledge of 
himself as extended in time. To know 
himself, one must know the process of 
his becoming. Not alone are the man 
and woman who gave him birth his 
parents. He is the child of ages. All 
the past is his parent. To know him- 
self, he must know that parent. To be 


an obedient and intelligent child of the 


state, he must know that state. This 
knowledge he acquires by the study of 
the history of his country. There he 
sees revealed in the struggle from which 
events are born that power in the world 
which makes for righteousness. He sees 
the process by which that which is 
eternal in the human will overcomes that 
which is negative and makes itself per- 
manent and substantial by embodying 
itself in the objective world of institu- 
tions. History reveals to him the iden- 
tity of the reason embodied in institutions 
with his own reason, and he will defend 
society because in so doing he is defend- 
ing his own permanent, universal self. 
The act of identifying the reason 
within with the reason without, is an act 
of reflection, a power which pre-eminently 
distinguishes man from the lower orders 
of being. The most efficient means of 
developing this power is the subject of 
Grammar. By the study of Grammar I 
mean the study of the forms of expression 
as based upon a study of the forms of 
thought which determine expression. 
Here the mind is brought face to face 
with itself. Itstudies it own products and 
the processes and laws by which those 
products are formed. 
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that Infinite Mind in whose image it is 
created, in which it ‘‘lives and moves 
and has its being,’’ and which is the es- 
sence of the world. 

Admitting that an elementary course of 
study, limited to reading and writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and 
grammar, is not entirely complete, it may 
still be insisted that such a course is ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

By means of these subjects the modern 
child has become what the ancients con- 
ceived their gods to be. A score of illus- 
trations might be given, but one is suf- 
ficient. The name of the Hindoo goddess 
Ushas means, in the Sanscrit, ‘to 
know.’’ In his bible, the Veda, the 
Hindoo describes his goddess thus: 
‘* Beautiful goddess! daughter of heaven, 
the giver of light. First of all the world 
is she awake, trampling over transitory 
darkness. From on high she beholds all 
things.’’ Modern society is making each 
child another Ushas. She is placing him 
on high where he may behold all things. 
By means of the simple elementary sub- 
jects with which we have grown so famil- 
iar that there is a disposition in some 
quarters to treat them with contempt, 
the child becomes a denizen of all na- 
tions, a contemporary of all ages, is 
placed in right relations with his fellows, 
and is furnished the only ‘‘ open sesame,’’ 
to the world of matter and of man. 

Not the common school curriculum so 
much as the common school teacher, 
needs enriching. ‘‘ Apperception’’ and 
“‘concentration’’ name principles that 
will greatly modify the method of dealing 
with the subjects of elementary education, 
but reason and experience have already 
furnished us the best possible subjects. 
The great need is fewer narrow “ indi- 
viduals’’ and more large ‘‘ persons’’ in 
the school room. That our schools are 
imperfect, nobody knows better than 
those who, from the inside, are engaged 
in the effort to make them better; but 
nothing will prevent improvement so 
much as to divert attention from the real 
defects by dwelling upon side issues. 

Society insists that the editor shall 
have a keen insight into public affairs. 
It insists that the lawyer shall be a per- 
son, that he shall know the principles of 
jurisprudence, the statutes of his state, 
and the decisions of the courts. Society 
demands that the minister shall be ortho- 
dox, that he shall represent the doctrines 


It gets glimpses of | of his church, rather than his mere indi- 
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vidual whims (sometimes he develops a 
personality larger than his church, and 
that is well). Society demands that the 
college professor shall know everything 
pertaining to the subject he professes 
(except the science and art of teaching it). 
Society demands that the physician 
shall be a person familiar with the es- 
tablished principles of physiology, path- 
ology, and therapeutics; and woe to the 
practitioner whose patient dies under a 
treatment not recognized by the code as 
regular! His fellows will give testimony, 
readily recognized as expert, and the 
court will approve the verdict of homi- 
cide. 

That same society which is ready to 
demand all this of its public servants in 
other departments, will shut a giddy girl 
of sixteen summers up in a room with 
forty children, hour after hour, and week 
after week; but who ever heard of a pros- 
ecution for menticide ? 

It is well to insist upon personality in 
the other professions, but it is more im- 
portant in the profession of teaching. 

Suppose during a heated campaign the 
moral nature of our editors was so per- 
manently twisted that they could never 
again tell the truth, and society should 
decide to get on without the editors—a 
generation of men and women who, in 
the public school, had acquired a taste 
for good literature and the power to read 
it, and with the old masters at their el- 
bows telling them truths new every morn- 
ing and fresh every evening, would 
hardly miss the editors. 

Suppose the lawyers should degenerate 
into ‘‘shysters’’ who would, for a consid- 
eration, work to secure the acquittal of a 
guilty client, and society arose in its 
wrath and abolished lawyers—a genera- 
tion of men and women who, in the pub- 
lic school, had learned the beauty of the 
golden rule, could: live together with a 
goodly degree of harmony without the 
aid of lawyers. 

Suppose the healing art should decline 
—those who, in the public schools, had 
learned to conform to the principles of 
‘* plain living and high thinking,’’ except 
in case of accident, would have little need 
of the physician. 

Suppose the college professor should 
degenerate into what Carlyle calls ‘‘a 
gerundive, dry-as-dust grad-grind’’—the 
youth inspired by the common school 
teacher with a desire to develop the high- 
est possibilities of his being, and given a 
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mastery of the elementary subjects, the 
technicalities of all knowledge, would 
march to his goal in spite of the mem- 
ory-cramming, soul-killing monstrosity 
which the college authorities sometimes 
place in his way. 

Suppose the morality of the pulpit 
should decline, and the high intellectual- 
ity of our clergy suffer eclipse (God for- 
bid !)—but suppose this calamity should 
overtake us, we would not mourn as 
those without hope. We would still 
have an open Bible which would be a 
lamp to the feet and a light to the path 
of the common school teacher’s pupils. 
At best the minister meets the child 
about one hour a week, under circum- 
stances that give him too little influence 
over it. The public school teacher has 
full control of the child six hours a day, 
five days in the week, four weeks in the 
month, nine month: in the year, eight 
years of the child’s life—an aggregate of 
eight thousand six hundred forty hours! 
Eight thousand six hundred forty rounds 
of a ladder up which little feet, God bless 
them! will climb toward Heaven, or down 
which little feet, God help them! will 
crawl toward hell, according to the in- 
fluence of the common-school teacher. 

Retrogression in any of the professions 
named would be a calamity, but what- 
ever may be their fate with respect to 
editors, lawyers, doctors, college profes- 
sors, or ministers, I pray Divine Provi- 
dence, in the name of Him who loved lit- 
tle children, to send to my children good, 
efficient public school teachers, men and 
women possessing a large and rich per- 
sonality, and I will risk all the rest. 

What I have been trying to make ap- 
pear may be summarized in a few brief 
sentences : 

Men are of real force in the world ac- 
cording as they represent in their con- 
duct and their thought something of uni- 
versal value. The universal man has 
expressed himself in institutions. Each 
child born into the world is a candidate 
for membership in the institutions of 
society. The school is the preparatory 
institution which qualifies the child for 
participation in the life of his fellows ex- 
pressed in the institutions. The organi- 
zation and curriculum of the public school 
are admirably adapted to the purpose. 
The increased efficiency of the school is 
to be accomplished chiefly by enlarging 
the personality of the teacher.—Public 
School Journal, 
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MUSIC WELL TAUGHT. 


REPORT ON MUSIC IN TRAINING COLLEGES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SiR JOHN STAINER, Inspector of Music, 
makes the following report on music in 
Training Colleges in England and Wales 
in 1892: 

My Lords: I have the honor to present 
to you my report and that of Mr. Mc- 
Naught on music in training colleges. 
This being the tenth year of our work of 
inspection, a few remarks on the general 
progress of music in elementary schools, 
as well asin training colleges, may not be 
out of place. Ten years ago reading 
music at sight was made by the Code a 
requirement for the higher grant of one 
shilling. The requirements were not, 
and, indeed, could not. have been, sud- 
denly demanded; it had been long known 
that such a step would be taken, and the 
standard of work was gradually raised 
for several years. In 1884 about one and 
one-fourth million of children earned the 
grant, in 1892 the number closely touched 
three millions. All these children have 
learnt enough about music and theory 
and practice of music to constitute a 
sound basis for future work in after-life. 
Some take exception to this statement on 
the ground that the majority of children 
learn the letter notation (Tonic Sol-fa), 
and not the Staff. But there need be no 
misgiving on this score, for the Tonic 
Sol-fa method now admits those in- 
structed in it to the best literature of vo- 
cal music; an immense number of stand- 
ard vocal works, ancient and modern, can 
now be obtained in this notation. But 
this is not all; it will be found that the 
majority of those having real musical 
taste use the Tonic Sol-fa system as a 
stepping-stone to the ordinary Staff; and 
no more scientific method can possibly be 
found for unravelling the acknowledged 
difficulties of the Staff as a vocal notation. 
The ordinary notation will be infinitely 
better mastered and understood by those 
who have passed into it through the gates 
of the more scientific Tonic Sol-fa, and it 
is important to note that all that is learnt 
by the Tonic Sol-faist is of value when 
studying the Staff. Nothing has to be 
unlearned. 

The ultimate result of the present sys- 
tem of permitting two notations to run 
side by side on equal terms, will probably 
be that in the more favored and prosper- 
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ous schools the lower divisions will be 
presented in the letter notation, the 
higher divisions in the Staff. This is the 
goal towards which our faces have been 
set from the very first; and our recom- 
mendation that this should be done has 
now been carried out in many important 
schools. It would be premature to make 
the combination of both notations com- 
pulsory; it can only be successfully 
adopted in schools which exist under 
very favorable conditions. 

At last there seems to be a general 
movement towards providing school chil- 
dren with a better type of music. It ~ 
appears to be a fixed notion among some 
persons that the interest of children can 
only be concentrated on something that 
is positively silly. In music, at all 
events, this is a fatal creed; a school 
song thoroughly taught and learned be- 
comes a companion for life; it is, there- 
fore, of the highest importance that these 
compulsory companions should exercise 
a good influence, not a bad one. Music, 
good and easy, can be found, and is now 
being issued for use in schools; and it is 
to be hoped that in future children leav- 
ing school will carry away with them, not 
a bundle of worthless rubbish which they 
would gladly throw away, but the cher- 
ished memory of many beautiful melodies 
which they will always recall with pleas- 
ure. 

The excellent singing of children in 
our large town schools is, naturally 
enough, a fact unknown to the general 
public, hence the erroneous statements 
and criticisms made on school music. 
If some of these critics, whose habit 
seems to be to make statements first and 
afterwards look at facts, were to hear the 
remarkable sight-reading, the pure sweet 
tone and the tasteful part-singing, that is 
to be found in our leading towns, I am 
sure they would be astonished and de- 
lighted. 

The introduction of this music code 
into elementary schools made it absolutely 
necessary to re-model the course of study 
of students in training colleges. Any 
attempt to make a sudden and unpre- 
cedented demand, would here, as in ele- 
mentary schools, have defeated its own 
object. What has been done has been 
to gradually mould the character and 
raise the standard of the musical training 
to such a condition and degree, that every 
student passing creditably the Inspectors’ 
practical examination may be accepted as 
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capable of preparing children for the 
higher grant. Those interested in edu- 
cation will know without further explan- 
ation the length of time required to bring 
about such a result, bearing in mind that 
music is only one of the many subjects 
that students have to master during their 
two years’ residence in college. It has 
also been our object to improve the taste 
as well as the instruction in technique. 
Slowly, but surely, an unseemly mass of 
poor popular songs and ballads has been 
ejected from colleges to make way for 
beautiful classical songs, the very study 


* of which is education in itself. 


None of the good results we hope to 
have obtained could have been reached 
without the most hearty co-operation of 
the music teachers in training colleges; 
in previous reports the debt owed to them 
had been freely acknowledged, and again 
our expression of gratitude is due to them. 

The large number of students entering 
training colleges absolutely devoid of any 
musical knowledge, has hitherto been a 
serious difficulty to teachers; but, owing 
to the steps taken by your Lordships in 
instituting an examination in vocal music 
for pupil teachers, this obstacle to pro- 
gress has been, we hope, surmounted. 
It is, of course, too early to report on the 
results of this new departure; the system 
has only been got into working order; but 
it was much needed, and though involv- 
ing more work on all sides, it has been 
welcomed every where.— Zhe School Music 
Review. 


JONES’ DREAM.* 


T was the first day of the year. Dennis 
Duval was plodding along on horse- 
back through the mud and the mist when 
he met, at the section corner, Paul 
Jones, a neighbor, mounted like himself, 
and the two headed their horses into the 
same lane and jogged along together. 
Duval gave Jones a ‘‘ Happy New Year’’ 
as they met, to which Jones replied in a 
low monotone, ‘‘The same to you,’’ and 
then became silent. The splash of the 
horses’ feet was the only sound for sev- 
eral rods, when Duval broke out: 
‘“What is the matter, Jones? I never 
saw you look so tore up in my life. 
You’re always counted the best man in 
the business for a joke; but you don’t 


*By Wm. Hawley Smith, Author of ‘The 
Evolution of Dodd.” 





look much like it to-day. What’s the 
matter? Anybody dead ?’’ 

Jones looked up, gave a grim smile, 
and replied: ‘‘ No, there a’n’t anybody 
dead, but I dreamed there was, that’s 
all,’’ and again he was silent. 

Nothing but splashing for the next 
eighty rods, at the end of which Duval 
again made an attempt at conversation : 

“‘You dreamed there was? Who’d 
you dream was ?”’ 

** Myself,’’ said Jones, with a wink and 
a sly grin from under his slouched hat. 

‘That you was?’’ said Duval, and 
there was silence again. 

At length Jones heaved a deep sigh, 
straightened himself in his saddle, and 
spoke as follows : 

‘‘Yes, I dreamed I was dead. Didn’t 
dream much about the dyin’ part, but the 
first I knew I was standin’ afore a gate 
and waitin’ to get in. I waited around 
awhile, and nobody seemed to come; so 
I stepped into a kind of a little office just 
to one side 0’ the gate to wait. ’Twasa 
nice kind of a room, not very big, and I 
was going’ around it, lookin’ at things, 
while I was waitin’; and first I knew I 
saw a big book like a ledger, set up ona 
desk, or frame like. I kind 0’ wondered 
what it was, and asit was right out in 
the room where anybody could see it, I 
went up and looked at it, and as sure as 
I’m a sitiner, there stood my account. It 
was headed in good style, ‘ Paul Jones, in 
account, etc.’ Dr. on one side and Cr. 
on the other. It kind o’ took me back a 
little to run onto it so sudden, but I’d 
been thinkin’ about it more or less all the 
time I’d been waitin’. Well, nobody’d 
come yet, so I got to looking over the ac- 
count. The first statement was, ‘Gen- 
eral Business account,’ and I don’t want 
to brag but I had a pretty fair showing, 
take it all around. I was charged up 
with some things, just as I deserved to be, 
but in the main I confess I was pretty well 
pleased with the way the account looked. 

‘Well, then came the ‘Church and 
Benevolent Society account,’ and that 
made a fair show,.too. You see I’ve al- 
ways had considerable to give, and so 
I’ve given a good deal one way and an- 
other, and it was all down all right. 
There was one or two charges, though, 
on the other side, that got me a little. 
For instance, there was ‘neglecting meet- 
ings’ and ‘giving for personal benefit,’ 
and ‘giving for the sake of public ap- 
proval.’ That got me a little, but I 
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stood that pretty well. I went on down 
to the ‘Widows and Orphans account,’ 
which was in pretty good shape, too, and 
I was beginin’ to feel pretty good, when 
I struck ‘ School Director’s account,’ and 
I tell you, Duval, my heart struck the 
bottom of my boots like lead. You see 
I'd never thought about running an ac- 
count with that headin’ anyhow. But 
there it was, and I had to face it. Well, 
as soon as I got my breath, I took a look 
at it. Idaresn’t tell you all there. was 
there, but it makes me sick now to think 
about it. Why, the Dr. column run on 
for about six pages, and here’s about 
the way it went: 

“**Ttem—Neglecting to keep school- 
house in repair, on account of which 
Geo. Newcomb’s little girl caught cold 
and died, and several children suffered 
severely. 

***Ttem—Neglecting to stand by the 
teacher when some meddlesome people in 
the district tried to break up the school. 

‘** Ttem—Neglecting to sustain the 
teacher when he attempted to coerce a 
few big, bad boys who were trying to run 
the school. 

‘** Ttem-—-Hiring Mehitabel Parker (you 
see she was my wife’s cousin, and had 
been spending the summer visitin’ us) to 
teach the school, she being young and in- 
experienced, when Hiram Sampson could 
have been hired in her stead, he being an 
experienced and accomplished teacher, 
the change being made for the sake of 
saving five dollars a month. 

** *Ttem—Neglecting to visit school and 
personally inspect the work of teachers 
and pupils. 

***Item—Neglecting to confer with 
teacher and patrons about the interests of 
the school, and so on.’ Here it went, 
page after page, all charged up. 

‘** Item—Neglecting to insist on uni- 
formity of text-books, and so greatly 
crippling the school. 

‘** Item-—-Allowing private family quar- 
rels in the district to interfere with and 
weaken the school.’ 

*‘T can’t give ’em all, but they made 
my hairstand on end when I read ’em.’’ 

‘*Was there nothin’ on the other side 
of the account ?’’ put in Duval. 

‘Well, yes, clear on the other end 
there was just one item, and that was, 
‘Credit by balance, for serving as school 
director for nineteen years without pay, 
and subject to the growls and slanders of 
the whole district.’ ’’ 





And the old man winked slowly with 
both eyes, as he looked his companion 
in the face. He then proceeded : 

‘“That let up on me a little, but even 
that couldn’t make me feel just right, 
and I was pretty well down in the mouth 
about that business, when I heard the 
door open, and turned round to see who 
had come, and it was my little girl, who 
came to tell me breakfast was ready and 
wish me a ‘Happy New Year.’ Well, 
I got up and ate my breakfast, but I kept 
thinkin’ of my dream, and I just made up 
my mind that I’m goin’ to do what I can 
for the rest of my natural life to make a 
better lookin’ record than that, when the 
time really does come that I have to face 
it. There’s our school-house now, with 
no foundation under it, half a dozen 
panes of glass out, a poor stove, cracks in 
the floor, the plasterin’ off in three or four 
places, so that the wind blows right in; 
the outhouses without roofs, and their 
sides torn half off, and I don’t know what 
else; and I’m on my way now to call a 
meetin’ of the board to fix things np, 
and if they aren’t better’n they are now 
inside of a week, why my name a’n’t 
Paul Jones, that’s all, and if ever I hire a 
teacher for any reason except because 
he’s the man or woman for the place, it'll 
be because I got fooled. Good morning.’’ 

And at the section corner they splashed 
away from each other at right angles, 
Jones to call the board together, and 
Duval to tell a reporter of Jones’ dream 
and its results.— Western Teacher. 


WHERE THEY READ MOST. 


AID a College professor recently: 
‘‘We usually think of the cities as 
centres of cuitivation, but my observation 
convinces me that there is more reading 
done in the farm-houses than there is in 
the city.’’ 

Undoubtedly this gentleman was right. 
Reading habits are the exception rather 
than the rule among the majority of the 
people in the cities. These people are 
‘*too busy to read,’’ but not too busy to 
go to theatres, or base ball matches, or 
promenade the streets. The life of the 
city is unfavorable to reading habits. 

The people on the farm are very busy, 
too, and generally regret that so little 
time is left them for the improvement of 
their minds. Nevertheless, few farm- 


| houses are unprovided with periodicals of 
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various sorts. Many farmers’ families 
possess excellent books of their own, with 
sets of encyclopzedias in which they are 
accustomed to ‘‘look up”’ subjects. 

The state of things on the farm, espec- 
ially in the winter, encourages evening 
reading instead of discouraging it. It is 
a change from the farm work—a delight- 
ful peep into a new world. 

The farmer who wishes his boys and 
girls to acquire the habit of reading can 
cultivate in them these habits nowhere so 
well as in his own sitting room or living 
room. Books from the village library, 
good periodicals regularly subscribed for 
or taken with reading clubs and a book 
now and then bought with the children’s 
own earnings, will be read eagerly, if the 
home surroundings are made pleasant. 

The president of a great college has 
said that the most a good college educa- 
tion can do for a man is to teach him 
how to read, and in these days of Chau- 
tauqua Circles and University Extension, 
no one need go to the great cities to ac- 
quire the essentials of cultivation. 


THE FAMINE OF THE SOUL. 
LESSON OF PRODIGAL SON. 


I will arise and goto my father.—Lwke xv. 78. 


HE first line of this parable, ‘‘A cer- 

tain man had two sons,’’ is a sentence 
that seems to tell us nothing and yet tells 
us everything. The quick eyes of the 
heart see its meaning, the swift pencil of 
the imagination translates it, and what 
seemed a barren statement becomes the 
brightest picture this side of heaven—a 
happy home! The joy of home, its re- 
pose, retreat and rest, this home in the 
parable, its broad acres stretching away 
to the horizon, its rich meadows and 
browsing cattle, its dwelling in the midst 
of all, a home, indeed, thrilled and glad- 
dened by the outflowing of parental affec- 
tion, with peace folding its white wings 
about every brow and contentment filling 
every heart—we see it all. But, discon- 
tent enters and the shadow falls—the 
shadow into which every man who writes 
a true story of human life must dip his 
pencil. We see the younger son go forth 
with his ‘‘portion of goods,’’ his eyes 
aflame in the light of the land into which 
he goes, all unconscious that eyes full of 
heart-break watch him on his perilous 
way. 





Stepping out of that darkened door, he 
leaves all the shadow behind him. He 
finds none in the ‘‘far country’’ into 
which he journeys. Why should he? 
Young, rich, unrestrained, and with the 
world before him, what more does a man 
want? What a world he finds it! Not 
the hollow, painted thing of the home 
teaching, but a great, smiling, glittering, 
bewildering thing! And to all its joys 
there was but one passport, and he had 
it. Gold could buy it all; it had no price 
but gold—and that he had. 

‘‘And there wasted his substance in 
riotous living.’’ Yes, he had never 
‘“*lived’’ before. He had been a fledgeling 
all his life; what wonder now that he 
spreads his wings! You are not aston- 
ished at anything he does. The tessel- 
lated floor, the tinted dome, the rich 
upholstery of the banquet-hall, do not 
surprise you. The friends that gather 
with him to celebrate some festal day, the 
costly flowers, the sparkling wine, the 
groaning board, are only natural. Yea, 
you are not surprised when to some wild 
toast a hundred brimming glasses ring, 
while bacchanalian shouts shake the tap- 
estry and make the torches flare. But 
God help you to be astonished when you 
hear that in all this you are but looking 
upon a picture of yourself! 

How can that be? You are not a pro- 
digal, but a decent citizen. What has 
this picture to do with you? Everything. 
Look and see yourself as God sees you. 

What have we here? Wandering, rev- 
elry and waste. Wandering! And is 
there none in your case? Is there no 
father who waits and watches for you? 
Listen! ‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and give 
ear, O earth, for I have nourished and 
brought up children and they have re- 
belled against me!’’ Waste! And is 
there none in your case? What is your 
reason, intellect, gifts of heart and mind, 
your time and talent, but your portion of 
the riches of God’s nature, with which 
you have come into this far country. 
What are you doing with them? How 
often the answer must be: He has made 
the intellect the slave of Mammon; the 
sensibilities he has stagnated until the 
heart is rank, putrid with its own corrup- 
tion ; the affections he has debased, and 
the imagination, created to wave its im- 
perial plumage amid scenes of spiritual 
beauty, dragged down to flap its drooped 
and dishonored pinions in cesspools of 
vice and corruption. 
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Revelry ! O man, look into your heart! 
What a banquet-hall! Its walls bright 
with touches of skill infinite ; from floor 
to ceiling, in every turn and tracery, all 
of God. Made to be the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Behold itnow. The light 
of heaven turned off, the light of hell 
turned on! Its walls splashed with the 
spilt wine of passion. Its harps broken. 
Its pictured dreams of boyhood all awry. 
Conscience muzzled and flung in a cor- 
ner. The table, about which gather the 
besotted affections, covered with food 
which the swine of creation eat, while 
hoary-headed selfishness sits at the head 
of the table, gloating over the mighty 
feast. Of all wandering this is the sad- 
dest, and of all waste and revelry this is 
the worst. 

Though the devil seems to set a good 
table, it does not last. Only God reserves 
‘‘the best wine until the last.’’ What 
the devil reserves is dregs ; so the story of 
the prodigal teaches. The black wave of 
bankruptcy breaks on his marble door- 
step, and his creditors turn the drawing- 


room into an auction-room. ‘‘ Mercy!’’ 


Men don’t have mercy when banks are 
breaking and bread is at a premium. 
They take the steed from the stall, the 


statue from the niche, the wine from the 
cellar, and he is hustled from his doorstep 
a homeless, friendless, Godless beggar! 

No, not friendless. This man has led 
the ‘‘German,’’ and had been the lion of 
society. Society has drunk his wine, 
spent his money, shouted herself hoarse 
in his praises. When society hears of his 
distress she will hasten to bind up his 
wounds! Do you think so? Well, vou 
are alone. He thought so too; he went 
to society, and she sent him to the pig 
sty! When was society a father to her 
own prodigals? When was society a good 
Samaritan to bind up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted? What is society? A 
polite machine, often as hard as steel and 
as heartless as iron. It haseyes to flatter 
those who succeed and to be blind to those 
who fail. It has hands to strike those 
who refuse to worship at its shrine, but 
never in God’s world two arms to put 
about the troubled. Here is a man who 
loved and worshiped it, and sold his soul 
for it. Do you want to find him? Then 
you must go to the pig-sty. 

Here you find him, a famished swine- 
herd, sunk upon the cold ground, his 
back against a trough, and the heedless 
world in the distance, absorbed, as usual, 
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in its round of business and pleasure. 
The horrors of physical hunger were his, 
but now a deeper hunger yet has seized 
upon him, a spiritual hunger—the famine 
of the soul—a famine that strikes alike 
through the palace of the king and the 
hovel of the poor, the gaunt form of eter- 
nal starvation casting its chilling shadow 
upon the homes and hearts of men. 

This poor, ragged swineherd had fallen 
down, down, from worldly honor and 
prosperity, and landed hard by the gates 
of Heaven—the Heaven that lay about 
him in his childhood. As he cowers 
there sweet memories are stirring at his 
heart. He has gone back to the sunny 
spot whence his wanderings began. The 
scenes of his innocent days are given to 
his eyes. He hears the bird-songs that 
waked him in the morning, and catches 
the odor of the flowers that starred the 
meadow as he ‘‘drove his jocund team 
afield.’’ He hears his father’s voice, he 
sees his father’s face, and tears course 
down his face and great sobs shake the 
emaciated form. Yea, more. See! he 
is on his feet, and his brave resolution 
smites the air: ‘‘I will arise and go to 
my father, and will say, Father, I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.’’ 

And he turned his face homeward. 
No need to follow him. He will not 
turn back now. True, the way is long 
and the path is rough, but over the blue 
hills in the dim distance is the father’s 
home, and what are the difficulties of a 
journey, I wonder, when home is at the 
end of it? The same broad acres, the 
same green meadows, the same old pic- 
ture of repose and peace, were lying there 
in the gray evening light. The same, 
and yet not the same. It was certainly 
not the same to the bowed and broken 
old man coming in from the fields after 
the long day’s work. 

What is it coming up the slope—com- 
ing wearily as if on aching feet? How 
can we hope to tell? The eye of an eagle 
could not penetrate this deepening 
twilight. But swifter than the eyes of 
eagles are the eyes of fathers or mothers 
looking for their lost children. And 
while we speak he has crossed the inter- 
vening space and folded to his heart the 
returning son. 

I am glad for the sake of fathers all 
over the world that the poor wanderer’s 
confession was crushed from his lips by 
the kiss of welcome! 

I am glad for the sake of many sons all 
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over the world that the brave fellow 
struggled back and managed to stammer 
out: ‘‘I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.’’ 

And oh, I am glad for the sake of the 
sin- burdened in every age and clime, that 
the only answer was: ‘‘Bring out the 
best robe and put it on him, for this, my 
son, was dead and is alive again, was lost 
and is found.’’—Rev. G. W. Briggs, 
Austin, Texas. 





WHO CAN TELL? 





BY ALFRED BAYLISS. 





Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links, 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the Great Unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day? 


T is not always so easy to guess what is 

in the mind of a little six-year old. 
But the trend of their thought is some- 
times exposed in the most unexpected 
times and manners. There is a teacher 
in one of our Whiteside country schools 
who makes the morning exercises so 
pleasant that one little fellow confided to 
his mother that he would like to go to 
school ‘‘ just long enough to sing a little 
song and say a little prayer, and then 
come home again.’’ ‘‘Can’t we have 
the prayer again?’’ he said, one day, 
about the middle of the forenoon. 
‘*How many would like to stop and say 
the prayer for ——?’’ said the teacher. 
Every hand went up, and the whole 
school repeated : 

‘‘’The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my soul: 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.’’ 

Then the teacher says, ‘‘ And what do 
you think ‘I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever’ means?’ A little girl 
answers: ‘‘I think it means to go to 


THE SPIRIT STAYS. 
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Heaven and be with Jesus.’’ To which 
the young six-year old who caused the 


digression adds: ‘‘Some of the old 
soldiers haven’t gone to Heaven yet. 
I’ve been watching that ever since deco- 
ration day, and most of the flags are on 
the graves yet, and when they go they’d 
be sure to take their flags with them.’’ 

And she felt well paid for her time by 
the added insight it gave her into that 
little fellow’s mind. ‘The instinct of in- 
vestigation is stronger in younger chil- 
dren than some of us think, and even if we 
can’t always direct it and furnish it with 
food, it is as well to know of its existence. 
— Sterling (1ll.) Standard. 
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THE SPIRIT STAYS. 





HE bonny face of Lucy Stone has van- 
ished alike fron. the editorial rooms in 
Park street, Boston, and from the plat- 
forms where impartial legislation is de- 
manded, and from the lovely suburban 
home at Dorchester which she both en- 
joyed and adorned. A singularly fresh 
and animated nature, filled with bon- 
hommie and bearing itself with a sim- 
plicity that was grace, was the character- 
istic of Mrs. Stone. Even while pouring 
hot shot of argument and sarcasm into the 
enemy’s camp, she never lost the appear- 
ance of the Scotch gude wife, her native- 
born charm of good-will and loveliness. 
It has been, indeed, astonishing, since 
the death of this active-minded woman, to 
read some of the comments which in this 
year of grace 1893 would make her life 
and labors the synonym of a lost cause. 
‘‘Woman suffrage,’’ says some of these 
almost amusing non-observers, ‘‘is far- 
ther off now than when Mrs. Stone be- 
gan to work for it. Women have been 
accorded almost everything by way of 
justice that they have asked for,’’ and 
so forth and so forth. Prithee, gentle 
critics, who asked for, and have never 
ceased to demand, these just laws? Who 
but Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Grew, Lucretia Mott, and 
others less distinguished? Until these 
women began to make their claim that 
husband and wife, mother and father, 
widower and widow, should be equally 
considered by American statute law, and 
that many of the existing anachronisms 
of the English common law should be 
wiped out, no man moved for equalizing 
legislation—though a number were quick 
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to do so once these clear demands were | that so conspicuously defeats the best 


sounded. That laws have been made 
which give woman her own wages and 
her separate property rights, and which 
permit her entrance into many occupa- 
tions unheard of until recently for her, is 
true—but as yet, in this State, no mar- 
ried mother is the natural guardian of 
her children when her husband dies, as 
the law makes Azm the guardian, whether 
she dies or not. When she gets a divorce, 
the children and their earnings are still 
his. Under exceptional circumstances, 
such as tender years or frail health, the 
temporary custody will be awarded to 
the mother; but this is done solely for the 
benefit of the child, and not in recognition 
of the natural right or affection of the 
mother. And this, until the tender age 
of seven years, when the father resumes 
his common-law rights over them, if not 
a confirmed drunkard or notoriously vic- 
ious man. Let no one say, while this 
inequality exists and while a ‘‘ widow’s 
incumbrance’’ is still the term used to 
designate a wife’s right to one-third of 
her husband’s real estate (while he pos- 
sesses the right, at her death, to all of 
hers), that either in property or in the 
ownership of children, man and woman 
before the law are as yet regarded as 
equal by justice. It may yet await the 
vote of woman to make them equal. 

But the most amusing part of these 
published reflections on the ‘‘ lost cause’’ 
that Mrs. Stone represents, is the grave 
summing up that the voting by women is 
farther off than when this agitation be- 
gan. Farther off! when all roads are 
leading toit. When school suffrage is an 
actuality in twenty-two States, municipal 
suffrage not only marks the States of 
Kansas, and has been legislatively granted 
in Michigan, while equal suffrage comes 
before the people of Colorado this fall, 
and has held an unsullied record for over 
23 years in the Territory (now State) of 
Wyoming—when the vast body of 
Women’s Temperance Unions are putting 
it forth in their publications and at their 
meetings, South as well as North, and 
have their officers especially to work for 
it and for the education of the people in 
this regard. If any intelligent propor- 
tion of American women hesitate to in- 
sist on their rights under the Declaration 
of Independence to-day, to take a part in 
choosing their law makers and their tax 
makers, it is because they wish that the 
unintelligent and the indifferent vote, 





ends of manhood suffrage, may be elimi- 
nated from the voting of women. Yet 
many of these, also, are coming to feel 
that the responsibility of staying outside 
in a self-governing community is, per- 
haps, greater than the responsibility of 
coming in. No fear of publicity, it may 
be said, or of an orderly line at a ticket 
office of any kind whatsoever, keeps the 
conscientious American woman of to-day 
away from any place where she desires to 
go.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


PAY ATTENTION. 


A. MAN once gave that apparently am- 
biguous maxim to his children: 

‘‘TIf you cannot be great in this world, 

pay attention.”’ 

The first boy went away for a day, and 
when he returned home he had procured 
a place in a mercantile establishment. 

‘‘How did you get it?’’ asked his 
father. 

‘‘ Well, I remembered to pay attention, 
and saw the man look at my hat, which 
was on my head, so I took it off and put 
it under my arm.”’ 

‘* What then, son ?”’ 

“The man said: 
and hired me.’’ 

‘*So you were paid for being polite,’ 
said the father with much satisfaction. 

‘* Attention,’’ said Lowell, ‘‘is the 
stuff out of which memory is made.’’ 
The large things of this life will take 
care of themselves—it is the little things 
that count. We grow and improve by 
paying attention to the affairs of life, the 
habits of good society, the manners of the 
educated and refined. 

There is a story called ‘‘ A Window in 
Thrums,’’ the work of a popular author. 
There is in it a character named 
‘*Leeby,’’ of whom her friends said: 
‘“‘Tt’s a pity she cannot make use of her 
eyes, if not of her tongue,’’ and they 
rated her for having her eyes cast down, 
and not seeing or hearing what was go- 
ing on. Yet she was the only one who 
saw there was ‘‘nae carpet below the 
wax cloth’’ in the manse; ‘‘ just a poker 
in the fireplace—nae tangs.’’ And of the 
minister’s new wife: ‘‘She wears her 
hair low on the left side to hide a scar, 
and there’s two warts on her right hand.”’ 
She had paid attention to her surround- 
ings, and was full of mental notes. 
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To pay attention to the speaker is the 
highest compliment that can be paid. It 
saves one the mortification of being told 
of the fine points that were missed. It 
was this faculty which made the Dutch 
painters great artists. They painted all 
the little details of a room, even to the 
string of onions over the fireplace, and 
these last became first. 


THE MEDICAL, PROFESSION. 
BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 


| tpameyed all eminent physicians are 
| men of general education. This fact 
does not come from the direct relations of 
a college course to the treatment of a 
fever or a chill, but from the relations of 
a long school life to the powers of obser- 
vation and judgment and memory and 
decision of character. All long courses 
of study judiciously pursued during 
youth bring out the powers of the mind 
and fit it for any one of the great pursuits 
of our world. 

The Latin and Greek studies have 
been valuable because those books of 
language and literature have brought the 
modern intellect into intimate relations 
with the most powerful races that have 
ever existed. The classic men were the 
marvels of mental excellence. That ex- 
cellence was many-sided. They were great 
in taste for beauty and great in the power 
to find political and moral principles. 
What is most strange, they were in full 
accord with that hidden future which we 
now call the nineteenth century. In 
passing those classic studies the student, 
while developing every faculty of his soul, 
is virtually studying the modern period. 
Greece, Rome, and America are all one. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the 
citizen, passing over those old books, finds 
two rewards: the culture of his mind, 
and an intimate association with his own 
age. Greece and Rome were the old, 
original England and America. 

The good physician must be a man be- 
fore he is a doctor. Our education must 
help us all to be human beings before we 
assume the garb of lawyer, or preacher, 
or merchant, or doctor. A profession is 
not a whole life, but only a piece of life. 
We all pity the professional man—law- 
yer, preacher, painter, or musician—who 
is defective as a human soul. Education 
must make a grand humanity, and then 
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the professions must come and assign 


each intellect some task. A man first, a 
doctor afterward. All the eminent phy- 
sicians have worn the additional fame of 
being widely educated men. This fame 
still hangs over them. It isstill thought 
desirable that the doctor shall come to 
his calling through college gates. He is 
influential both as a superior mind and as 
a physician. It is probable that the worth 
of the physician has not declined. The 
number of great men in that pursuit does 
not seem to havediminished. ‘The doctor 
seems to have advanced with the world. 
The spirit of the times is like the atmo- 
sphere, in that it presses at all points 
equally. In what is called the advance 
of the age, all the professions enjoy share 
and share alike. 

The ideal physician, being compelled 
to meet all kinds of persons, the highest, 
the learned, the gifted, and also the poor- 
est of earth, he naturally reads and thinks 
in a wide field, that he may possess some- 
thing in common with the many men 
and many women of many minds; and 
then he so knows the sorrows of the 
lower classes that he stands allied to 
philanthropy. The old white-haired doc- 
tor was once a trustee in all local insti- 
tutes of charity, and the acting chairman 
of all committees of ways and means to 
high moral ends. His practice fastened 
him to the people. He had been with 
many families, and in their sad or thought- 
ful or happy hours. No hour is sadder 
than that in which some loved one seems 
on the border of death, no hour happier 
than that in which that loved one is re- 
turning rapidly to health. Society has 
thus encompassed the physician with its 
many-sided learning, its tears, its rejoic- 
ings, and thus has compelled him to seek 
a general information and to wear at last 
a more humane heart. His associations 
are wider than those of the lawyer and 
politician and common scholar. He can- 
not well be a rabid sectarian in religion, 
nor a partisan in politics. He has seen 
the homes of the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant; he has felt the pulse of Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian; he has seen the 
same suffering for saint and skeptic, and 
from these many witnesses has come a 
belief in the essential oneness of all minds 
and hearts. 

What would Saint Luke now think or 
say, could he appear in the world and be- 
hold the new sciences, new truths, and 
new skill of his old profession? It is 
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not to be doubted that Luke held some 
valuable truths for the sick-room, for his 
good Greek and his scholarly style con- 
nect him with the theories and practices 
which Hippocrates had made popular. 
Hippocrates belonged to the times of 
Socrates and Plato, and therefore did not 
make any use of magic in his treatment 
of disease. Wecan see Luke listening to 
the action of the heart and lungs, and 
can note him as relying much upon,diet 
—the cutting off of supplies from a sys- 
tem clogged in some of its wheels. 

With him, nature was the physician’s 
best partner. The doctor of that day 
must know when the critical days of at- 
tack would come, and must in advance 
help nature to carry the patient over each 
critical hour. What few principles Luke 
held were reasoned out on the instructive 
plan of deducing inferences from a great 
multitude of observations. 

The reliance upon magic came later, 
when the Greek and Roman form of 
thought and culture had been over- 
whelmed by the sorcery that came from 
the union of a superstitious church with 
the superstitious Goths and Vandals. In 
those days the headache was Satan in the 
brain. A much earlier pagan age had 
bored a hole in the skull that the im- 
prisoned devil might get out. The sur- 
geon who believed in this cause of pain 
possessed skill enough to trepan the 
skull of the sufferer. It was long after 
Luke that men thought the bleeding of 
a finger or of the nose could be stopped 
by tying a red string somewhere between 
the nose or finger and the heart. It was 
thought that the blood would love to lin- 
ger near the red color. Red loved red. 

It was in those precious days that three 
kinds of leaves would in combination ef- 
fect a cure, not because of any one medi- 
cinal weed, but because of the threeness 
of the herbs. It was in those years that 
when a knife or an axe cut the human 
body, the knife or axe was done up in rags 
and liniment and the wound left without 
treatment. Luke must have followed a 
few rational principles, and have been 
something of a blessing to the towns and 
cities which he touched in his travels, 
A in which he lived his early or later 
life. 

He was called a beloved physician be- 
cause his profession had won him many 
friends and had made him a man of deep 





sympathy. When he added the Christ- 
ian love and well-doing to his worth as | 
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a doctor, he must have been one of the 
choice men of his century. 

If such a defective period could call by 
an affectionate title its ideal doctor, our 
kinder civilization should not pass by 
with coldness those successors of Luke 
who are carrying through our nation a 
science and art ten times as large and ten 
times as true as the practice of Hippo- 
crates and Serapion. As our times have 
emptied the magic out of religion and law 
and out of life in general, so have they 
made medicine a profound study of na- 
ture’s unchanging facts. Never before 
in the long history of man has there been 
such a wise, patient, and exhaustive 
study of anatomy and physiology, and of 
disease and its treatment. ‘The surgeon 
has keptstep with the physician. Obliged 
to fight an invisible foe, courage has often 
broken through the cloud, and has com- 
pelled the enemy to unmask and confess 
its name and nature. 

We must estimate aright the men who 
can keep down a temperature which a few 
years ago meant the burning up of the 
tissues and the death of the patient; the 
men who can help nature’s kindness and 
thwart her wrath ; men who can mend up 
a broken body ; men who can make old 
fable a reality by putting sufferers into a 
painless and harmless Lethean sleep; men 
who can keep back a pestilence from a 
nation, and teach the millions the laws of 
health and almost of perpetual youth. 

The scientists who were attempting to 
find the origin of the ape and the oyster 
and then of man, opened a field of inquiry 
for the physician, and he was quick to 
enter it. The Darwins and Huxleys did 
not harm religion so much as they bene- 
fited medical science. Disease is seen 
to be often a conflict of low life with high 
life. The spores of the meanest organ- 
isms upon earth invade the divine body 
of man and overthrow the human giant, 
as the mice once ruined a city, or as 
locusts tormented Egypt, or as Swift’s 
monster was harassed by the pygmies. 
In a few hours certain living germs can 
undermine the human temple and reduce 
its beauty to dust. The new medical 
science fights these enemies, whether it 
finds them in the water, or in the air, or 
in the food essential to man’s existence. 
The plague of London and that of Con- 
stantinople, which in a year made the 
streets empty and the graveyards full, 
was an invasion more terrible than that 
of any army that ever marched. The 
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invaders were the microbes of late fame. 
These the modern doctor assails, and is 
thus keeping back from our country the 
black years in which there were hardly 
living persons enough to give burial to 
the dead. As we thank the army that 
fights for the nation’s liberty, so must we 
do justice to the science that fights for 
the people’s life. In a half-century this 
science has added to American life about 
ten years. Last summer our nation might 
have been a hospital and a graveyard had 
not medical science stood between us and 
the grave. 

The medical profession would receive 
yet more sympathy, would we only re- 
member what new diseases our extrava- 
gant and reckless generation raises up 
against that art. Financial success al- 
ways brings gluttony, intemperance, and 
many forms of destructive vice. ‘The 
physician can study disease and the ma- 
teria medica, but he cannot confer com- 
mon sense upon men, young or old. Vice, 
appetite, destroy not only health but also 
self-control; the will power is smitten. 
When man makes himself into an invalid, 
then the physician has on his hands a 
herculean task. Natural disease touches 
young men but seldom, and then gently ; 
the sad hour comes for the doctor when 
the modern manhood smites itself. The 
doctor has lengthened human life, but it 
will be greatly extended when society 
shall make its habits of living come to 
the help of the skill of the doctor and the 
kindness of nature. 

The English language, although the 
greatest yet spoken, is defective in this, 
that in all discussions of human great- 
ness the pronouns, direct and reflex, are 
all masculine. There are learned, most 
skillful, and successful physicians who 
are women; but the English language 
was made before woman, as a mind ora 
soul, appeared above the horizon. Man 
not only dominated in the home, in prop- 
erty, in church and state, in science and 
art, but he dominated in language. 

His old egotism fabricated for itself 
quite a heavy penalty, for when language 
refers to a scoundrel or a drunkard or an 
idiot, it always means a man. Moments 
come in English diction when woman- 
hood is glad to be left out. Of late years 
woman has begun to come into the med- 
ical profession, and she is now welcomed 
and honored, so far as she comes in by the 
gates of general learning and the special 
act. What society now demands is great 
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fitness for the great end. It wants learn- 
ing and skill. 

The great physicians all stand beauti- 
fully related to benevolence. It is very 
nearly true that no family is so poor as to 
be placed beyond the sympathy and help 
of the healing art. When the sick per- 
son possesses no moral desert, even if he 
be a criminal, the ideal doctor hears his 
moans if he is smitten with illness, and 
feels that to the lowest member of society 
life is dear. It is enough that a human 
being is in pain. The church cannot say 
that the poor have the gospel preached to 
them, but the medical world may well be 
praised for their willingness to carry their 
learning and skill to homes from which 
no reward of service can ever come. All 
our best surgeons and doctors who have 
reached gray hairs stand to-day ennobled 
by known and unknown charity. To 
minister to the suffzrer who had more 
sickness than money, the doctor has 
braved the winter’s storm. Men who 
have been in active practice for a lifetime 
estimate that one-fourth of their work is 
done where pay for the service is impos- 
sible. 

It is reported, but without much visible 
foundation, that the theory of evolution 
and the absorbing attention given to phy- 
sical studies have handed over to atheism 
many of the younger physicians. If such 
rumor be true, it is good ground for re- 
gret. Wecannot demand that the phy- 
sician be a religious man, but we can re- 
joice when he is such. The doctor, like 
the painter, or musician, or lawyer, is 
compelled to be eminent in only his art. 
It is the world’s good fortune if he is also 
good and true ina religious faith. Beau- 
tiful, therefore, is the memory of a vast 
army of these men who have passed away 
from this life. As Luke by his calling 
stopd near to Christianity and did not 
need to take many steps in passing from 
his own benevolence to the service of a 
love more infinite, so nearly all of the 
medical men who now live only in re- 
membrance were consciously and act- 
ively the children of God. Forbidden 
by the variety of creeds held by their 
patients from being sectarians, and from 
being full of debate, the doctor finds re- 
ligion in its simple essence. If he sees 
Christ at all, he sees him as the Physician 
of souls. Doctrines are insignificant 
compared with the health of the mind 
and heart. The creed is made simple 
and universal, because as the medicine is 
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for the human body the religion must be 
for the human soul. 

Into each one of the great professions 
many unworthy men rush. Inability 
and absolute dishonesty stain all human 
pursuits. The medical profession bears 
only its quota of many-shaped unfitness. 
The noble practitioners are many. We 
can all recall many of these faces. Some 
of them are still in the world of life, and 
some of them, as the hymn says, ‘‘ Loved 
long since and lost awhile.’’ With 
minds trained and ornamented by the 
high college course, along which journey- 
ing the student is changed into the sur- 
rounding greatness from glory to glory, 
with the added stores of professional wis- 
dom and skill, with a breadth of sym- 
pathy created by meeting all classes in 
their hours of most care and peril, with a 
charity inflamed by the tears of the poor 
and by the consciousness of the power to 
help them, with a religion that does not 
differ much from that of Palestine, and 
with a buoyant philosophy that must al- 
ways cheer the heart which disease is en- 
veloping in shadow, filling at last, in 
fatal ailment, the office of holding the 
hand which is slowly growing cold, and 
of speaking those awful and mysterious 
words, ‘‘ He is gone,’’ all great physi- 
cians stand on a level with all the fore- 
heads of most usefulness and most honor. 
Blessed day for society when each lawyer, 
each preacher, each physician, shall real- 
ize to the uttermost the greatness of his 
profession. 


~~ 
ote 


MORNING EXERCISES. 





HIS week’s suggestions, says /n/e//i- 

gence, are planned especially for the 
boys. They are arranged for all those 
manly, energetic boys who want to make 
a success in life and who are now plan- 
ning for a business career. 

Monday. 

Any success that has come to me has 
been due largely to the fact that I have 
always endeavored strictly to attend to 
business. Let me give an illustration. 
When I was a boy in a printer’s office 
and it came along 3 or 4 0’clock in the 
afternoon, I would say to myself, suppose 
the proprietor should come up where we 
were at work and say, ‘‘ Robert, what 
have you been doing to-day?’’ what 
would I answer? He never did such a 
thing, but I used to reason to myself, 
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‘* Suppose he were to doit.’’ If I could 
not, with pride and pleasure, point to 
what I had been doing, I would pack up 
at 6 o’clock and leave the place. 

I consider that kind of spirit is an ele- 
ment of success, and there is always room 
for young men who show that kind of 
disposition. The indolent boy who shift- 
lessly goes through his day’s work, will 
never reach the goal of success. The 
youth who is constantly watching the 
clock, waiting until it shall strike six, 
and tries to ‘‘ kill time ’’—well, it will not 
be long before time will kill him, so far 
as business is concerned.— Robert Bonner. 

Tuesday. 


‘*T FORGOT IT.”’ 


A successful business man says there 
were two things which he learned when 
he was eighteen, which were ever after- 
wards of great use to him, namely, 
‘‘ Never to lose anything, and never to 
forget anything.’’ 

An old lawyer sent him with an im- 
portant paper, with certain instructions 
what to do with it. ‘‘ But,’’ inquired the 
young man, ‘‘suppose I lose it; what 
shall I do then ?”’ 

‘“You must not lose it.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean to,’’ said the young 
man, ‘‘ but suppose I should happen to.’’ 

‘‘But I say you must not happen to; 
I shall make no provision for such an oc- 
currence; you must not lose it!’’ 

This put a new train of thought into 
the young man’s mind, and he found that 
if he was determined to do a thing he 
could doit. He made such a provision 
against every contingency that he never 
lost anything. He found this equally 
true about forgetting. Ifacertain matter 
of importance was to be remembered, he 
pinned it down in his mind, fastened it 
there, and madeit stay. He used to say, 
‘* When a man tells me he forgot to do 
something, I tell him he might as well 
have said, ‘I do not care enough about 
your business to take the trouble to think 
about it again.’”’ 

‘**T once had an intelligent young man 
in my employment who deemed it suf- 
ficient excuse for neglecting an important 
task to say, ‘I forgot it.’ I told him 
that would not answer. If he was suf- 
ficiently interested, he would be careful 
to remember. It was because he didn’t 
care enough that he forgot it. I drilled 
him with this truth. He worked for me 
three years, and during the last of the 
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three he was utterly changed in this re- 
spect. He did not forget a thing. His 
forgetting, he found, was a lazy, careless 
habit of the mind, which he cured.”’ 

Wednesday. 

Mr. George M. Pullman recentiy said 
to a correspondent, when asked how it 
feels to be a millionaire: ‘‘I have never 
thought of that. But now that you men- 
tion it, I believe that I am no better off 
—certainly no happier—than I was when 
I didn’t have a dollar to my name, and 
had to work from daylight until dark.’’ 

Thursday: 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 

Remember, my son, you have to work. 
Whether you handle a pick or a pen, a 
wheelbarrow or a set of books, digging 
ditches or editing a paper, ringing an 
auction bell or writing funny things, 
you must work. If you look around, you 
will see the men who are the most able to 
live the rest of their days without work 
are the men who work the hardest. 
Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with 
overwork. It is beyond your power to 
do that, on the sunny side of thirty. 
They die sometimes, but it is because 
they quit work at 6 p. m., and don’t get 
home until 2 a.m. It’s the interval that 
kills, my son. The work gives you an 
appetite for your meals; it lends solidity 
to your slumbers; it gives you a perfect 
and grateful appreciation of a holiday. 

There are young men who do not 
work, but the world is not proud of them. 
It does not know their names, even; it 
simply speaks of them as ‘‘Old So-and- 
so’s boys.’’ Nobody cares for them; the 
great busy world dosn’t know that they 
are there. So find out what you want to 
be and do, and take off your coat and 
make a dust in the world. The busier 
you are the less harm you will be apt to 
get into, the sweeter will be your sleep, 
the brighter and happier your holidays, 
and the better satisfied will the world be 
with you.— ob Burdette. 

friday. 

A MILLION APPLICANTS. 


A business man in this city received 
a few days ago, in response to an adver- 
tisement for an assistant to fill an import- 
ant position, a very large number of ap- 
plications, ‘‘ about a million,’’ he said, 
and of these all but four were consigned 
to the waste-basket. As the name of the 
firm advertising was not given, the 
writers of these four letters were the only 
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ones of all the number who ever knew 
even who it was that advertised, and of 
course were the only ones who had any 
chance of getting the position. It is al- 
most pathetic to think of all these appli- 
cants waiting for a response to a letter 
that in some way carried with it its own 
condemnation, that said somewhere be- 
tween the lines, ‘‘ The one that wrote this 
is ignorant and incompetent.”’ 

‘“ What was it,’’ you ask, ‘‘that crept 
into that letter that doomed it?’’ Just 
the thing, my young friend, that creeps 
into a life that dooms it to the second or 
third class—IGNORANCE, and what is 
more, ignorance of the ignorance, para- 
doxical as that may seem. You little 
know that you paid postage on a mis- 
spelled word and a poor crippled sentence 
without a verb; that one capital letter 
and several punctuation marks you forgot 
to enclose, but put in, instead, some con- 
ceit and assurance that did not recom- 
mend you in the least. You little knew, 
or you would not have written it, that 
your letter would not even be read on ac- 
count of the bad penmanship; and you 
may be surprised to know that your letter 
told all about your bad taste and sloven- 
liness, that a man would, if necessary, 
pay to keep out of his business, and yet 
you expected a favorable answer.— 7he 
Business World. 


— = 


ROTE TEACHING. 


HE crying evil in many schools is rote 
teaching, which consists in making 
pupils repeat words whose meaning they 


have not grasped. Learning by rote dif- 
fers from true learning by heart because 
in the latter the mind thinks the 
thoughts which the words enshrine. 
Teachers generally recognize how diffi- 
cult it is to make pupils think. A Nor- 
mal School catalogue stated that one of 
the aims of the faculty was to get the 
pupils to read Latin at sight and to think 
in more tongues than one. A city super- 
intendent wrote, asking ‘‘How do you 
do it? We would be satisfied if we 
could make our pupils think in English.’’ 
The reply was: ‘‘ By giving them some- 
thing to think about. Children must 
not be expected to fish out of an empty 
puddle. They can not make bricks with- 
out either clay or straw.’’ 

However, the proper thing would have 
been to define what is meant by thinking. 
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The books on Mental Science define the 
intellect as the power by which we think. 
Here thinking is used to denote any and 
every exercise of the intellect. A late 
dictionary defines thinking as any in- 
tellectual activity other than simple 
perception or the passive reception of 
ideas. There is a narrower use of the 
word, including recollection and the ac- 
tive exercise of the imagination. AA still 
more restricted use limits it to the in- 
ference or the comparison of two ideas 
through their relation toa third. Much 
mischief and injustice to childhood results 
from the confusion of these several mean- 
ings in the minds of those who teach. 
In a certain school of national fame the 
principal gave an exercise in thinking for 
the edification of visitors. One boy se- 
lected an object, telling the class, to which 
kingdom—mineral, vegetable or animal 
—it belonged. Then the others tried to 
think of the objects, and the names of 
those mentioned were written upon the 
blackboard. It was that inference upon 
a very narrow basis of facts which we 
call guessing, and which it is the teacher’s 
duty to eradicate lest it became a habit. 

Thinking implies instruments of 
thought as well as something to think 
about or materials of thought. The 
former consists of words, symbols and 
signs for things; the latter of things 
themselves—that is of the facts, ideas, 
thoughts, sentiments and purposes which 
constitute the branches of knowledge and 
the conduct of life. All people think in 
their own lines, and in other lines they 
allow other people to think for them. 
The lawyer thinks clearly in matters pre- 
taining to his practice, but when it comes 
to preparing his dinner, his wife or the 
cook thinks for him. Moreover there is 
as much earnest thinking in practical Jife 
as in the realms of philosophy. 

The inventor of the Ferris wheel did as 
good thinking as the author of Hegel's 
Philosophy of History. The woman 
whose husband earns two dollars a day, 
and who provides for her little family on 
that income, often does more earnest 
thinking in a week than some of our con- 
gressmen during a whole session of that 
body in Washington. 

The reasoning powers require time to 
mature. Many expect the ripe fruit too 
early in life. Reflection is a process of 
slow growth, and children are often ex- 
pected to solve questions entirely beyond 
their years. They are asked to under- 
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stand language and to draw conclusions 
about things with which their life is not 
at all conversant. Give them something 
definite to think about as the first con- 
dition of training them to think. 

In the next place they need the instru- 
ments of thought in the shape of lan- 
guage, written and spoken, and of sym- 
bols like those in arithmetic, algebra and 
chemistry. As soon as a definite idea or 
concept is acquired, it should be associ- 
ated with its appropriate sign, so that the 
pupil learns to think in symbols as well 
as in things. This distinction, first 
pointed out by Leibnitz, runs through all 
teaching, and they who lose sight of it or 
fail to recognize it make the pathway of 
the child unnecessarily difficult. 

In all teaching the child, and not the 
branches of knowledge, should be the 
prime consideration. ‘The child does not 
exist for the sake of a course of study, for 
the sake of parsing knotty sentences and 
of solving difficult questions; but the 
course of study, the grammar and the 
arithmetic, exist for the sake of the child, 
for the purpose of promoting its mental 
development. 


BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 


\ OST unloveliness, strange as it may 
IVI seem, is thought to be the work of a 
badly developed brain, the eye and the 
spine especially declaring this, but leav- 
ing it an open question whether an evil 
soul lodged in a body reduces it to its 


own likeness, or whether an_ill-fed, 
and wrongly developed body cramps and 
dwarfs and hurts the soul. The measure 
round the skull of the criminal, taken 
horizontally, is nearly always less than 
that round the skull of the upright man, 
and his brain is found to be lighter ; his 
constitution is feebler, too, and his heart 
often weak. 

But even among culprits themselves 
there are great differences; thus the high- 
way robber is naturally found to be taller 
than the pickpocket, and the bones of his 
skeleton are stronger; he and the mur- 
derer, when they write at all, often write 
a large round hand with many flourishes ; 
the thief writes with effeminacy a small 
hand. These people are apt to give the 
student surprises ; he finds, for instance, 
that they are not habitually cruel; wan- 
ton murderers will be kind to a pet; 
where they are cruel it is the women who 
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are most so, and who discover the most 
shocking forms of cruelty; and although 
a few have talent, they are all wanting in 
the ability to use their talent to advan- 
tage; but the most of them have great 
stupidity. They are flighty and faithless 
always, clinging long to nothing. And 
with it all they are extraordinarily super- 
stitious. 

The one satisfactory thing that comes 
out of all this investigation is the estab- 
lishment of the fact that education di- 
minishes the tendency to crime, and that 
as by slow degrees the day shall come 
when a whole generation is educated, 
the children of that generation will be 
born with less and less tendency to crime 
or to crime made easy. For education 
enlarges, strengthens and refines the 
brain, gives it closeness, determines its 
growth, and just so far as criminality has 
anything to do with the insufficient brain, 
education will abate it, and the malnu- 
trition of the system, with its reflex ac- 
tion on the nerves, will be overcome by 
the work and wages that education will 
increase. It is not agreeable to dwell 
upon this dark side of human nature, but 
if we know nothing about it, we shall do 
nothing for it; and surely there is not a 
dark spot upon the earth to whose puri- 
fication we should not set our minds and 
hands.—H/arfper’'s Bazar. 


Cie 


INTERESTING HISTORY. 








GEN. WM. IRVINE AND MOLLIE PITCHER. 





BY BENJ. M. NEAD, ESQ. 





ISTORY has recognized to some ex- 

tent the genuineness of the story of 
the doings of ‘‘ Mollie Pitcher’’ at the 
battle of Monmouth, but so charily has 
the incident been touched upon because 
of the very clouded state of the facts of 
the case that it has come to be looked 
upon generally at this day, more as a 
pleasing legend than a historical fact. 
It is the purpose of this sketch to present 
some facts that tell a story which proves 
the existence and recognizes the brave 
conduct of the heroine of Monmouth. 

In the year 1763 the town of Carlisle, 
in the county of Cumberland, in the 
province of Pennsylvania, was already a 
place of no inconsiderable prominence. 


It was noted for the intelligence of its 


people, and its importance as a military 
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post. Naturally it was the objective 
point of well-to-do settlers, especially 
those of a military inclination, seeking a 
home on “‘ the west side of the Susque- 
hanna.’’ 

Among those who about this time set- 
tled in Carlisle, was a hardy young soldier, 
William Irvine by name. He was a 
native of Ireland, and at the completion 
of his education at the college of Dublin, 
he entered the English army as a cornet, 
but owing to a quarrel with his colonel 
he resigned his commission. Afterwards 
completing a course of study in medicine 
and surgery he received an appointment 
as surgeon on a British ship-of-war. 
During the old French war he visited 
America in the line of his duty and thus 
became acquainted with the habits and 
customs of the people. Shortly after the 
declaration of peace in 1763 he came to 
this country settling as above stated at 
Carlisle, where he married Anna Callen- 
der, the daughter of a prominent resident 
of that place, and, as time went on, rapidly 
gained the general confidence of the peo- 
ple both as a citizen and in the practice 
of his profession. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War Dr. Irvine at once declared for the 
American cause, and in 1776 was ap- 
pointed to the command of a regiment, 
the 6th of the Pennsylvania Line and at 
once entered service. In 1779 Col. Irvine 
was promoted to the command of the 2d 
Pennsylvania, being commissioned brig- 
adier-general on the 12th of May of that 
year. His career was an honorable one 
both as a patriot and as a soldier. He 
was in the battle of Monmouth where he 
won special honors. Concerning these, 
however, ‘‘ history is strangely silent.’’* 

In the Irvine household at Carlisle there 
was employed before, and at the time of 
the outbreak of the war, a young woman 
of Teutonic descent, named Mary Ludwig. 
She was not renowned for beauty of per- 
sonal appearance nor for refinement of 
manners. But it is traditionally certified 
that in kindliness of disposition, mani- 
fested in the daily pursuit of her vocation, 
her superior could nowhere be found. In 
the earlier years of her residence in the Ir- 
vine family no event more particularly re- 
markable is recorded in the life of Mary 
than her courtship and marriage. It was 
patent to any close observer of Mary’s 
conduct and demeanor, toward the close 

* Butterfield’s ‘‘ Washington Irving corres- 
pondence,’’ p. 66. 
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of the year 1768, that she had made a dual 
discovery which particularly interested 
her, namely, that adjoining her master’s 
residence was the place of business of a 
very attractive young man, a barber by 
trade, whose name was John Casper 
Hayes, and that this susceptible manipu- 
lator of razor and brush was smitten with 
her charms; day after day, while Mary 
made pretense of sweeping and scrubbing 
before her master’s door her barber lover 
neglected his business to talk with her, 
the neighbors meanwhile watching the 
growing courtship with ever-increasing 
curiosity and indulging in not a little 
raillery directed towards the parties most 
concerned. It was a brief courtship, and 
the records show that a license was 
granted Casper Hayes and Mary Ludwig, 
authorizing their marriage on the 24th of 
July, 1769.* 

A few more uneventful years and the 
war came, working sudden and radical 
changes in the lives of those with whom 
this narrative has to do. The master of 
Mary becomes an officer of high rank, 
fighting at the front, her husband is a 
soldier under him, and Mary herself is an 
attendant upon the camp. 

John Hayes, or John Casper Hayes, 
the husband of Mary Ludwig, from the 
best conclusions to be drawn from the 
records, first entered the military service 
of his country on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1775, under the special enlistment 
made for Col. Thomas Procfor’s 1st Penn- 
sylvania artillery in which company he 
served as gunner.} His term of enlist- 
ment expired in December, 1776, and his 
name does not again appear on Proctor’s 
rolls. 

At this time the 7th Pennsylvania was 
being organized by the enlistment or 
rather re-enlistment of Col. William 
Irvine’s Sixth Battalion, so as to go into 
service in January, 1777. The name of 
John Hayes appears on the roll of Capt. 
John Alexander’s company, in this regi- 
ment, as a private among the original en- 
listments. { 

Col. Irvine having been taken prisoner 
at Three Rivers, Canada, was paroled on 
June 7, 1776. Exchanged in 1778, in the 
latter part of April, he assumed command 
of the 7th Regiment, and it was with that 
regiment that he distinguished himself at 
Monmouth. 

* Penna. Archives, II Series, Vol. II., p. 18r. 


tII. Series, Vol. XI., p. 176. {II. Series, Vol. 
X., p 614. 
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It was no unusual thing during the 
Revolutionary War for wives to accom- 
pany their husbands, and to serve in the 
capacity of nurses among the sick and 
wounded in the camp. Strong and ro- 
bust, well suited for this duty, Mollie 
Hayes could not be induced to remain be- 
hind when her husband went to war, and 
so she was found near him, making her- 
self useful around the headquarters of 
Col. Irvine when the battle of Monmouth 
took place. In that engagement Hayes, 
although belonging to the infantry com- 
pany, had, at least for a while, the direc- 
tion of a cannon. That he was detailed 
to this service appears reasonable enough 
in view of the fact that he was formerly 
enlisted in an artillery company. In the 
thick of the engagement, Hayes was 
wounded while still acting in the capacity 
of an artilleryman. His wound was a 
slight one, and from its effects he subse- 
quently recovered. At the moment when 
he fell, his wife, who had been carrying 
water to those who were overcome with 
the heat, was just approaching the place 
where he was fighting.* As Hayes was 
carried from the field, his wife (‘‘ Mollie 
Pitcher ’’ as the soldiers called her in ap- 
preciation of her grateful service to them) 
instantly took her place at the gun, and, 
according to the story of some, fired several 
rounds ; but, as others say, loaded and 
fired only once, and while she insisted 
upon remaining, was most reluctantly in- 
duced to retire. It is further told of her 
that she was seen at this service by Gen. 
Washington, who, upon being fully in- 
formed of her conduct, gave her a com- 
mission as sergeant by brevet. 

As a further indication of the self-con- 
fidence of this heroine, it is related that 
she had, besides her husband, a friend in 
the battle of Monmouth, who being ser- 
iously wounded and taken for dead, was 
thrown with many others into a pit for 
burial, but, discovered by Mollie alive 
the morning after the battle, he was 
borne in her own arms to a place of safety 
and there taken care of by her until his 
recovery. Ata subsequent period of his 
life, this friend manifested his gratitude 
by sending Mollie a handsome present, 
accompanied by a letter couched in terms 
of grateful appreciation of her service to 
him on the battlefield. 


*The weather was exceedingly hot. Ban- 
croft says: ‘‘ During the day the heat reached 
96° in the shade, and many on both sides, struck 
by the sun, fell dead without a wound.”’ 
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Mollie remained with the army until 
the close of the war, rendering good ser- 
vice as a nurse for the sick and wounded. 
When the army disbanded, she returned 
with her husband to Carlisle, where 
shortly after, the latter died and was 
buried. Her subsequent life was not a 
happy one. Unfortunately for herself, 
she did not remain a widow, but married 
one John McKolly, a worthless fellow, 
who had been an army companion of her 
first husband. Until within ten years of 
her death this heroine of the Monmouth 
field eked out a scanty livelihood by 
serving as a nurse for children and the 
sick ; and although she was a very plain- 
spoken individual, rough in her manners, 
intemperate in her habits, and excitable, 
not to say profane, in her language, she 
was, as a rule, popular with those whom 
she served, her faults being overlooked 
in view of the kindliness of her disposi- 
tion. 

During the so-called ‘‘ Whiskey Insur- 
rection ’’ in 1794, when Gen. Washington 
on his way to the Western country stopped 
near Carlisle with his old friend, Col. 
Ephraim Blaine, one of his most welcome 
visitors was Mollie of Monmouth, who 
made a pilgrimage on foot to his stopping 
place. When the story of her service 
was recalled, the veteran general greeted 
her with the utmost cordiality. 

On February 21, 1822 the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed a bill granting to 
this Revolutionary heroine a gratuity of 
$40, payable immediately, and an annuity 
of the same amount payable thereafter, 
half yearly, during her life. Gov. Joseph 
Hiester promptly approved the bill. This 
relief was granted to ‘‘ Molly McKolly,”’ 
according to the terms of the act, ‘‘ for her 
services during the Revolutionary War.’’* 

Mollie lived to the age of 79, when on 
the 22d day of January, 1832, she died, 
where in her later days she had lived, in 
the old stone house at the corner of North 
and Bedford streets in Carlisle. She was 
buried with military. honors in the old 
cemetery, within the hallowed precincts 
of which rest the remains of many of that 
notable band of heroes and statesmen, in 
which is found such names as John Arm- 
strong, William Irvine, George Steven- 
son, Robert Magaw, Frederic Watts, John 
Bannister Gibson, and a score of others 
whose fame for their military or civil ser- 
vices will live so long as the story of the 


* Pamphlet Laws of Pa., 1821-2, p. 32. 
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Revolution and the early struggles of the 
government shall be told. 

In such good company as this was 
Mollie buried, under a deep snow by the 
side of her first husband while a military 
salute was fired by one of the companies 
of soldiers in attendance. 

In the Centennial year of 1876, when a 
renewed interest attached to everything 
connected with the Revolutionary period, 
certain patriotic citizens of Carlisle erected 
a modest monument to mark the spot 
where the heroine of Monmouth sleeps 
her last sleep. It is of white marble, a 
plain slab with oblong base. In height 
it stands about six feet, and barring an 
error in the date of Mollie’s death, is in 
all respects a very proper memorial, It 
bears the following inscription: 


MOLLIE McCCAULY, 
Renowned in History as 
‘* Mollie Pitcher,”’ 

The Heroine of Monmouth, 
Died January, 1833. 
| Erected by the Citizens of Cumberland 
County, July 4, 1876. } 


' 


} 

Each succeeding Decoration Day when 
the representatives of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Carlisle strew flowers 
upon the mounds which mark the last 
resting places of their dead comrades who 
sleep in this ancient burial ground, they 
do not forget the humble grave of ‘‘Mollie 
Pitcher,’’ but.count it an honor to garland 
it with their choicest memofials. 


—_——__.@— 


OUR CALL TO DUTY. 


HE least and most imperceptible im- 

pressions received in our childhood 
may have consequences very important 
and of a long duration.—/ohn Locke. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.— New Testament. 

Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.—/Proverbs. 

Children have more need of models 
than of critics.—/oudert. 

In bringing up a child, think of its old 
age.—/oubert. 

The scenes of childhood are the memo- 
ries of future years,—Choules. 

The best of men who ever wore earth 
about him was a meek, patient, humble, 
tranquil spirit ; the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Circumstances form character; but, 
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like petrifying matters, they harden while 
they form.—ZLazndor. 

But whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.—/at- 
thew xviii, 6. 

Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God.—Mark x. 14. 
Know ye not that ye are the temple of 


‘God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth 


in you? Ifany man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy; for the tem- 
ple of God is holy which temple ye are.— 
1 Cor. ili. 16-17. 

Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good.—Xomans xii. 9. 

Custom may lead into many errors ; but 
it justifies none.—/ielding. 

Perish discretion, when it interferes 
with duty !—More. 

Wherever the speech is corrupted so 
also is the mind.—Seneca. 

Youth is like virgin parchment, capa- 
ble of any inscription.—Massinger. 

Zeal for the public good is the charac- 
teristic of a man of honor and a gentle- 
man, and must take the place of pleas- 
ures, profits, and all other private grati- 





: fications. —.Séee/e. 


Such as thy words are, such will thy 


‘affections be; such thy deeds as thy af- 
‘fections; such thy life as thy deeds.— 


Socrates. ©@ 

Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.— 7he Bible. 

Virtue is that which must tip the 
preacher’s tongue and the ruler’s sceptre 
with authority.—Sou¢h. 

Vice is contagious, and there is no 
trusting the sound and the sick together. 
— Seneca. 

Be not deceived : evil communications 
corrupt good manners.—New Testament. 

I would give nothing for the Chris- 
tianity of a man whose very dog and cat 
were not the better for his religion.— 
Rowland Frill. 

Virtue: never dwelt long with filth.— 
Rumford. 


Common sense, alas! in spite of our 


-educational institutions, is a rare com- 


modity.—Aovee. 
Behavior is a mirror in which every one 


shows his image.— Goethe. 


The only amaranthine flower that 
blooms on earth is virtue, the only last- 
ing treasure truth.—Cowper. 
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Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined.—Fope. 

The child is father to the man.— 
Wordsworth. 

Lead us not into temptation. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.—Mark xii. 31. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.— 7he Bible. 

Education commences at the mother’s 
knee, and everything seen, every word 
spoken within the hearing of the child, 
may tend towards the formation of char- 
acter. Let parents bear this ever in 
mind.—Ballou. 

Blessed is the memory of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted from the 
world! yet more blessed and more dear 
the memory of those who have kept 
themselves unspotted in the world.— 
Mrs. Jameson. 

Vice, like disease, floats in the atmo- 
sphere.—Fletcher. 

There is no more potent antidote to low 
sensuality than the adoration of the 
beautiful. — Schlegel. 

Even from the body’s purity the mind re- 
ceives secret sympathetic aid.— 7homson. 

Good, the more communicated, more 
abundant grows.—J/i/ton. 

There cannot be a more glorious object 
in creation than a human being replete 
with benevolence, meditating in what 
manner he may render himself most ac- 
ceptable to his Creator by doing most 
good to his creatures. —Fielding. 

A man should never be ashamed to own 
that he has been blind, or in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday, 
—Fope. 

A singular fact—that when man is a 
brute, he is the most sensual and loath- 
some of all brutes.—Hawthorne. 

The best hearts, Trim, are ever the 
bravest, said my Uncle Toby.—.S/erne. 

What! know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have of God; and ye are 
not your own!— Zhe Bible. 

Custom forms us all: our thoughts, our 
morals, our most fixed belief, are conse- 
quences of our place of birth.— 77/1. 

God made the human body, and it is 
by far the most exquisite and wonderful 
organization which has come to us from 
the Divine hand. It is a study for one’s 
whole life. If an undevout astronomer 
is mad, an undevout physiologist is still 
madder.—Seecher. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, ye ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’”” Scotch Farmer. 
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J, P. McCASKEY, 


E are very desirous of effecting some 
radical reform in the condition of 
School Outhouses in Pennsylvania. <A 
large proportion of these houses are a dis- 
grace to civilization, unspeakably abomi- 
nable, moral plague-spots in the commu- 
nity. We must rely almost wholly upon 
the School Superintendents, clergymen, 
and newspapers of the State to press this 
urgent matter upon the thought and con- 
science of the general public, where School 
Directors and Teachers are remiss in the 
performance of a duty imposed no less by 
the requirements of morality and decency 
than by the law of the State. Will they 
be so good as to call earnest attention to 
this matter and thus aid, through their 
influence, as opportunity may offer, this 
effort to secure more decent accommoda- 
tions upon their school grounds for many 
thousands of our boys and girls? 

We have been sending out through the 
mails, during the past month, a special 
circular upon this subject, of which nearly 
four thousand copies were printed. These 
have been distributed to as many super- 
intendents, editors of newspapers and edu- 
cational periodicals, clergymen of different 
denominations, members of the Legisla- 
ture, boards of health, academies and col- 
leges, and other centres of influence. We 
have sent them also to all State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instrnction in the 
United States, inquiring whether they 
have already such State law upon their 
statute books, and, if not, suggesting that, 
where the Legislature may now be in ses- 
sion, they shall join New York and Penn- 
sylvania in reforming our School Out- 
houses. No more of these circulars remain 
on hand, but to supply them in response 
to requests from Superintendents and 
others, that come to us in very cordial 
and earnest letters of approval, we shall 
reprint the matter, with some additions, in 
a new eight-page circular. Superinten- 
dents will please write us promptly, how 
many they may desire to have for distri- 














| bution in their respective counties, so that 
we may know how large a number should 
be printed. 

Where a great wrong is to be made 
right, the advice of Webster was: ‘‘ Agi- 
tate! Agitate / AGITATE!”’ 





AT the meeting of the Pennsylvania’ 
State Teachers’ Association held at 
Beaver Falls in 1892, it was thought best 
to hold no session in 1893, and Media 
was selected as the place of meeting in 
1894. The World’s Fair at Chicago was 
thus wisely given the field last year. 
The Association will, therefore, convene 
at Media during the second week in July. 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware 
county, has already begun the work of 
preparation, by callit.g a recent meeting 
of citizens for the purpose of making all 
necessary arrangements. Rev. Wm. R. 
Patton was elected Chairman, and Prof. 
H. L. Waters Secretary. County Supt. 
Smith, Emil Holl, Dr. Risley, Mrs. Dr: 
Pratt and Mrs. A. O. Reynolds were ap- 
pointed a committee to name the various 
sub-committees and to report at an early 
day. There should be a large and en- 
thnsiastic session at Media. Let teachers, 
in making plans for the summer vacation, 
keep it in mind. 





A coop judge of things in general 
writes : ‘‘If any Teacher or Superintend- 
ent wants more or better food for thought 
in the same compass, than the last two 
numbers (December and January) of 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal contain, I 
don’t know where they will go to find 
it.’ Thank you! ‘‘As a man think- 
eth, so is he,’’ is what the Bible tells us. 
If Teachers and Directors read 7he Jour: 
nal more generally in Pennsylvania, there 
would be better thinking on school ques- 
tions, better teaching and school manage- 
ment, and therefore better schools. 





THE Normal Journal, issued by the 
authorities of the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School, says: ‘‘ The friends of the 
public schools and of the higher education 
in Pennsylvania are fortunate in having 
W. U. Hensel, Esq., of Lancaster, in the 
Attorney General’s Office. His decision 
with respect to what constitutes a college 
under the new law granting teachers’ 
certificates to college graduates, is a ben- 
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efit to the colleges of the State as well as to 
the common schools. The normal schools 
can welcome to the ranks of the pedago- 
gical profession the cultivated men and 
women who are entitled to receive per- 
manent certificates under. the law as in- 
terpreted by the Attorney General, and 
applied by the State Superintendent.”’ 


HAWTHORNE says somewhere: ‘‘ Were 
it only possible to find out who are alive 
and who dead, it would contribute in- 
finitely to my peace of mind.’’ The 
thought is a very suggestive one, espec- 
ially to the conscientious School Director 
of intelligence who must vote when the 
teacher is to be chosen. 


THE death of Helen Shafer, President 
of Wellesley College, was announced on 
Saturday, January 20. Her method of 
teaching was a splendid illustration of the 
value of the mechanical memory in the 
study of mathematics which, of all sci- 
ences, is supposed to make the strongest 
demand upon the reasoning powers. Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris claimed, at the last Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Council of 
Education, that the St. Louis High School 
never had her superior as a teacher of 
mathematics, because she knew exactly 
the formule which the student needs most 
frequently in all mathematical calcula- 
tions ; and by continual drill these were 
indelibly fixed in the memory. 


THIS year some schools will be in ses- 
sion on Washington’s Birthday. Exer- 
cises can easily be devised that will do 
far more to beget a love of country and 
develop a sentiment of patriotism than 
the usual games upon the commons or the 
streets. As part of such exercises we 
recommend the reading before the school 
of the story of Molly Pitcher, the Penn- 
sylvania heroine who distinguished her- 
self at the battle of Monmouth, and whose 
remains are buried at Carlisle, Pa. 


Hon. A. S. DRAPER, Superintendent 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools, and ex- 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, New York, was a member of the 
able corps of instructors at the Lycoming 
County Teachers’ Institute, held at 
Muncy, December 18th to 22d. This was 
his first Institute work in our State, but 
it should not be his last. He is a clear 
thinker, an eloquent and forcible speaker, 
and eminently practical. His work is 
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uplifting and encouraging to teachers, of 
whom he demands better preparation 
and for whom he asks better wages. He 
believes that the ‘‘new’’ education is 
better than the old, for in the new the 
child works with his hands as well as 
with his brain. His talks to the conven- 
tion of Directors put forcibly before these 
officers their duty to the schools. We 
hope to hear of Judge Draper again in 
Pennsylvania. 


THE heaviest school tax of this age is 
paid by the school children in the shape 
of impaired vision. Cohn’s Hygiene of 
the Eye in Schools says that any type 
which is smaller than 1.5 millimeters, say 
nonpareil type,—the type in which this 
paragraph is set is known as long primer, 
and is nearly twice the size of nonpareil— 
is injurious to the eyes. The author, who 
is a specialist, writes: In future I would 
have all school authorities with measur- 
ing rod in hand, place upon the ‘‘ Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum’’ all school books 
which do not conform te the following 
measurements : ids oaks 
Height of the smallest n must be at least. 1.5 
Least width between the lines 2.5 
Least thickness ofn.. . _ . 
Shortest distance between the letters . . 2S 


Greatest length of text line. . . . « 1, 
Numberof letters onaline must not exceed 8o. 


THE following words were spoken at 
the recent dedication exercises of a school 
building in Edinburgh. ‘‘I think, indeed, 
of all the professions that of the teacher is 
the one which really does the most good 
and receives the least reward in this 
world. We may take the minister who 
teaches, but he has the great privilege of 
appearing so much on a public stage, and 
he has also the inestimable privilege fora 
Scotchman, that he can speak without 
being contradicted. We may take the 
barrister or the editor; they are before the 
public. There is a great temptation in 
these professions—vanity and conceit 
come in. But the teacher works quietly, 
apart from the world, in his school. He 
receives less compensation, less recogni- 
tion, and yet, I venture to say, the teach- 
er’s work is the most important of all.”’ 


THE following definition of a teacher, 
by the late Principal Thring, is worthy 
of being printed in letters of gold over the 
front entrance of every schoolhouse in 





the land: ‘‘A teacher is one who has 
liberty, and time, and heart enough, and 
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head enough, to be a master in the king- 
dom of life; one whose delight it has been 
to study mind, not in books, but in 
strange realities of dull and ignorant 
pupils; one who has found joy in darting 
a ray of light into dark corners, and 
wakening up hope and interest in the 
sacred lesson-learners who have not 
learned.”’ 


‘“WHEN Emerson’s library was burn- 
ing in Concord,’’ relates Miss Alcott, ‘‘ I 
went to him, as he stood with the fire- 
light on his strong, sweet face, and en- 
deavored to express my sympathy for the 
loss of his most valued possessions, but 
he answered cheerily, ‘Never mind, 
Louisa; see what a beautiful biaze they 
make! We will enjoy that now.’ The 
lesson was never forgotten; and, in the 
varied losses that have come to me, I 
have learned to look for something beau- 
tiful and bright.’’ 


FooTBALL kickers and kickers against 
football may find interest in the fact that 
in England, 350 years ago, King James I., 
by decree, did what he could to ‘‘ debarre 
all rough and violent exercises, as foot- 
ball, meeter for laming than making able 


the users thereof.’’ Waller, the English 
poet, says of the game that the players 
Salut so rudely breast to breast, 
The encounter seems too rough for jest. 

The game was not in favor three cen- 
turies before King James, for Edward 
III. is on record as preferring archery to 
football as the more useful and warlike 
sport. Those who are inclined to believe 
that football seriously interferes with the 
college standing of the players will be in- 
terested to know that Ward, of the 
Princetons, who made the touch-down in 
the Thanksgiving Day game with Yale, 
is a first group man, which means that he 
is among the first half dozen men in his 
class. King stands nearly as high, while 
Lea is considered one of the brightest 
men in his class. Balliet, the oldest man 
on the team, is thought to be one of the 
shining lights of the electrical school. 
None of the team is dangerously low in 
grade. The same is true of the Yale 
team. At least nine or ten of the eleven 
men are good students, standing well in 
their classes. The captain of the team of 
1892 graduated magna cum laude, one of 
the few highest honor men. This seems 
to show that football and study are not, 
of necessity, antagonistic. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


Ws need more college-bred teachers in 

the common schools, especially in 
the Grammar and High School grades. 
The Colleges owe it to themselves as well 
as to the State to meet this pressing and 
growing need of the times by establishing 
a chair of pedagogics, so that, in addition 
to scholastic attainments, their graduates 
may have working knowledge of the 
principles which underlie the vocation of 
teaching. To every intelligent observer 
who is familiar with the educational field 
and its existing conditions, and who has 
insight sufficient to perceive defects as 
well as to appreciate its boasted merits, 
this need is self-evident. 

The times call for concerted and patri- 
otic action on the part of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning to supply the men 
who are needed. The expenditure of the 
enormous sum of over sixteen millions of 
dollars a year upon ‘our system of public 
instruction requires that there should be 
a broadening of its scope and an enlarge- 
ment of its functions. We must get the 
worth of the money thatis expended upon 
theschools. The coming generations must 
be educated up to the requirements of the 
Constitution, and the demands which 
the approaching twentieth century will 
make upon them for the solution of por- 
tentous problems, not only in the interest 
of the land we love, but for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

The schools do not want men who are 
merely graduates of Colleges, and no more 
than that. They want men who would 
be men everywhere, in any calling; who 
would be wise teachers with but little 
learning, but whose usefulness is im- 
mensely increased by the broad training 
which it is the business of the College or 
University to give to its faithful students. 
Not every College graduate can learn to 
teach. Aman may know many things, 
he may be an authority in literature or 
science, or both, and yet fail utterly asa 
teacher. His temperament may be at 
fault, or he may be ignorant or impatient 
of the elementary branches which are es- 
sential in the schoolroom. 

Teachers should have the broad culture 
and the extended range of mental vision 
which the higher branches impart, but 
they must at the same time be skilled in 
the rudiments of learning and ‘‘apt to 
teach.’” Here it is often found that the 
college graduate is weak. Roll together 
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into one an old-school, hard-headed Pres- 
byterian doctor of divinity, and a fervid, 
glib-tongued Methodist circuit rider, and 
you have the model pulpit orator. Apart, 
the circuit rider may often be able to tell 
with effect much more than he knows, 
and the D. D. a great deal less, at least 
in such manner as to make it impressive 
and effectively useful. So if we could 
combine the broad learning and mental 
discipline of the genuine College graduate 
with the quick perception and skill in 
methods of many a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools, we would have an ideal 
common school teacher. 

Besides, we want more virile strength 
and influcnce on the teacher’s platform in 
the public schools. That is to say, we 
want more men teachers and of a higher 
type ; and if wages were what they should 
be the men would be forthcoming. Many 
an unclassified rural school, willing to 
pay the salary needed to secure and retain 
the services of such a college graduate 
teacher as we have in mind, presents a 
very rich field of effort for high scholar- 
ship and the best teaching skill. 

What Alexander Ramsey did for the 
school children of Kutztown can be done 


for school children almost everywhere, if 
men of the same learning and ability and 
impressive force of character be brought 
into the service of the public schools. It 


is a pervading public want. With prodi- 
gal pecuniary resources, why should not 
that want be supplied? We need, as has 
been said, more male teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, for effective discipline, for the 
development of a more robust type of 
manhood, and for the broadening influ- 
ence of the masculine mind upon the sub- 
tlety of feminine intuitions. This point 
also is fully recognized by all thoughtful 
observers. Werefer toit here that School 
Boards and friends of education may give 
it careful consideration. 

In the coming years the world’s work 
will exemplify the ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test.’’ It will be the trained and educated 
men of thoroughly informed and disci- 
plined minds who will lead the vanguard 
of the world’s progress in all fields of 
human endeavor. But more and more 
every year it will require effort to get and 
maintain a firm foothold in the rushing 
flood tide of the world’s affairs, taxing 
intellect and courage and high-souled 
heroism to the utmost to win victories 
and achieve lasting results. The learned 
professions are over-crowded and disap- 
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pointing to thousands of the most capable 
and deserving. Looking wistfully to the 
uncertain future, men of brainsand culture 
and capability will seek other channels, 
and, leaving the beaten highway, turn 
again to paths that had been deserted for 
the time being in the mad rush for the 
tempting crown of plutocracy. 

A great teacher can fill as high and 
permanent a place in the world’s lasting 
regard as members of any other profes- 
sion. And College graduates who have 
to work their own way in the world, if 
properly equipped, cannot do better than 
to take up Teaching as their chosen life- 
work. The time is near at hand when 
the teaching profession will recover the 
lost prestige and influence which it en- 
joyed early in the century. With the 
ample pecuniary resources which the 
Commonwealth scatters with a lavish 
hand, the compensation of the teacher 
will gradually become remunerative and 
reliable, sufficiently so at least to justify 
many a youthful aspirant in ambitious 
efforts to lift the vocation to a higher 
plane of respectability and usefulness, 
and therefore of success, both for himself 
and for his family. 

Of course, the true teacher, like the 
poet, is ‘‘ born, not made.’’ Where there 
is no natural aptitude for the vocation, no 
amount of collegiate or university edu- 
cation will make a teacher. But amongst 
the vast number of students going up 
through our higher institutions of learn- 
ing there will be thousands who, when 
brought into contact with pedagogic stu- 
dies in their college course, will become 
interested in them and attracted to the 
work of teaching. Experience in the 
schoolroom will inspire many of them with 
a desire to make it a life-work from the love 
ofit. The zeal and efficiency of their pro- 
fessional work will create confidence and 
command respect, and so impress public 
sentiment as to make them honored and 
influential in their chosen vocation. And 
they will take rank among those whose 
lives are a perennial blessing to any com- 
munity so fortunate as to number them 
among its citizens. 

One of the most useful and most suc- 
cessful teachers in central Pennsylvania, 
whose memory is cherished with affection 
and gratitude by his pupils scattered all 
over the continent, was a farmer’s son in 
Connecticut, who, when lifting a stone 
step at the age of twenty, ruptured a blood 
vessel which disabled him for the time 
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being for physical exertion. Teachers 
being scarce, he was persuaded by the 
neighbors to teach the district school for 
the winter. He reluctantly accepted the 
offer, and soon discovered to his great 
gratification that it was his born voca- 
tion, and he pursued it with enthusiasm 
and success, with a single business epi- 
sode as an interruption, until life’s mis- 
sion was ended. He, of course, had to 
make up by assiduous hard study, which 
never intermitted, for the lack of early 
opportunities. 

Among College students there should 
be many hard-working boys who, in 
drinking deep of the ‘‘ Pierian spring,’’ 
would make the same discovery under 
much more favorable circumstances as to 
what nature intended them for, and, fol- 
lowing her leadings, they would become 
benefactors of their race and exert a com- 
manding influence upon their day and 
generation. 


> 


THE GOLDEN EGG. 





F the impression prevailsin any quarter 
that the organic structure of our Com- 
mon School System is a petrified finality, 
that it is a piece of work finished up and 
‘* fenced in,’’ the mistake is a foolish one 
which it would be well to correct. No- 
where in the land can anything be found 
more subject to the law of growth or more 
amenable to such judicious changes as 
time and circumstances may require to 
reach the ends for which it was estab- 
lished—to produce with more intelligence 
and certainty the educational results for 
which alone it was called into being. 

One predominant characteristic of our 
system is the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, under which it has made very 
unequal and, to a large extent, uncertain 
progress. Thus self-governed in very 
large measure the system stands to-day 
for what it is worth, though very far from 
realizing as a whole that ideal of excel- 
lence and usefulness which educators anti- 
cipated and which they so earnestly de- 
sire. Local self-government originated 
in the necessity of the situation, not be- 
cause, from an educational standpoint, it 
was theoretically the best policy that 
could be devised. 

We had to start from the level of condi- 
tions as they existed when the Constitu- 
tion of 1790 was adopted—the character 
and antecedents of our diversified popula- 
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tion, and the revenues or want of financial 
resources for the support of the schools. 
As local taxation was necessary to the ex- 
istence of the schools, the district School 
Boards were created to represent the tax- 
payers and parents and guardians, and 
to raise and disburse the funds thus cre- 
ated. The plan has been a success in 
exact proportion to the local conscious- 
ness of educational needs and disposition 
to provide for them. And so, looking 
over the State, we find some of the very 
best school houses, teachers and schools, 
of which all good citizens are proud ; 
while not far distant, in other districts, 
are the poorest and meanest schools that 
organized indifference and neglect can 
produce; with all shades of excellence or 
inefficient administration between. 

To raise funds for the support of the 
schools has always been a formidable 
problem, in that it touches the pockets of 
our people so sharply for what is neither 
food, nor raiment, nor shelter. It is only 
of recent years that relief has come to the 
local pressure of taxation. And now it 
is to a large extent unfortunately true 
that the magnificent appropriations by 
the State for the support of the schools— 
without providing safeguards for their ap- 
plication—do not seem to be appreciated 
at their true value. They are applied to 
other purposes than the specific benefit of 
the schools, being largely used to lessen 
local taxation, in some cases to dispense 
with it almost entirely. Thus the tax 
levy has in some instances been reduced 
to the nominal rate of one mill, and even 
less, on the dollar. 

The use made of the State Appropria- 
tion by non-progressive school districts 
affords additional proof, if such were 
needed, that the present method of dis- 
tributing the appropriation is grossly un- 
fair to such districts as are taxing them- 
selves heavily for school purposes. It is 
a wrong, indeed, to the entire school in- 
terest of the Commonwealth. 

Short-sighted policy, such as this, has 
nothing to commend it. To the most 
casual observer it is lacking in adminis- 
trative sagacity. If persisted in, it must 
inevitably bring to the surface another 
governing principle in the financial man- 
agement of the common schools. The 
State furnishing all the money for the 
support of the common schools, it be- 
comes both the right and the duty of the 
State to follow her appropriations to their 
destination, and, under rules and regula- 
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tions lawfully prescribed, to see that the 
money she provides shall be applied in 
educational good faith to the benefit of 
the schools—the special purpose for which 
the money is intended—and the local 
authorities may then be relieved of any 
responsibility or duty in the matter. 

This is the logic of the situation, and 
many thoughtful citizens are not oblivi- 
ous to this drift and tendency of things. 
Will injudicious School Boards continue 
to be blind to the signs of the times? Do 
they not see that it is not politic on their 
part to risk killing ‘‘ the goose that lays 
the golden egg ?”’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 


MID the confusion which reigns in our 
academies, high schools and colleges, 
it may be well for Pennsylvanians to look 
at the solution of the problem in an ad- 
jacent State. Very few of our citizens 
have any adequate conception of what is 
meant by the appellation at the head of 
this article. And yet it denotes an organ- 
ization that is over a hundred years old, 
that had its origin in the brain of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and that gave Napoleon 
Bonaparte the idea of uniting all the 
teaching forces of his realm into one com- 
pact body, which he called the University 
of France. 

Nor do the educational people of our 
Commonwealth stand solitary and alone 
in their ignorance of this organization and 
its workings. George William Curtis re- 
lates that upon his election to the Chan- 
cellorship, an intelligent citizen of New 
York asked him if his new duties required 
personal instruction of the classes in the 
University. One of the most eminent 
lawyers of the State congratulated him 
upon his election, and at the same time 
begged to be told where the University 
was situated. On relating these anec- 
dotes to one of the most sagacious mer- 
chants in the City of New York, he found 
the latter smiling demurely and modestly, 
saying, ‘‘I should like to know too.”’ 
Finally when a son of Harvard, his sub- 
lime head striking the stars, asked, 
‘* What is the University of the State of 
New York,’’ the cultured Chancellor mur- 
mured : ‘‘ Tantaene animis ccelestibus ’’— 
ignorantiz ? 

In spite of this ignorance of its nature 
and workings, the examinations con- 
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ducted under its authority modify the 
teaching of many of our schools near the 
border line ; its certificates are recognized 
by our best colleges; and many of the 
brightest youth all over the land, finding 
that they have passed an examination 
that will admit them to Cornell, Colum- 
bia or Syracuse, go to the State of New 
York to complete their education. 

The University of New York was in- 
corporated in 1784 under the title: ‘‘ The 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York.’’ It makes one smile to think 
of the duties that were at first imposed 
upon the corporation. It was designed 
to be the governing body of King’s Col- 
lege (revived and now known as Colum- 
bia College), and to take charge of such 
other colleges as might be established. 
The employment and payment of the 
professors from an income of not more 
than £1200, the prescribing of a system 
of discipline for the students, the repair- 
ing of the college building, the purchase 
of a bell to summon the students, and of 
four cords of wood annually to warm the 
professors, the providing of mops and dust 
pans for the domestic welfare of the little 
college, were some of the duties of the 
corporation. 

Three years later, in 1787, the Legisla- 
ture authorized a revision of the law. 
Alexander Hamilton was that year an 
Assemblyman, and Ezra L’ Hommedieu 
was a Senator, and they were both re- 
gents and members of the committee on 
revision, of which Hamilton is believed by 
Chancellor Curtis to have been the con- 
trolling force. In the convocation ad- 
dress of 1890, the latter says: 

‘* The act which they submitted created 
the University substantially as it now 
exists. It is a work worthy of our fore- 
most master of statecraft, and it is inter- 
esting to study it as an illustration of his 
creative public genius. Its design was 
sim ple, characteristic and comprehensive. 
It forecasts in the sphere of education the 
political organization which the constitu- 
tional convention of the same year applied 
to the union of the States. Hamilton’s 
report, while dealing with academic edu- 
cation, declared that primary schools in 
the State should not be left to the discre- 
tion of private citizens, but that primary 
instruction should be given in public 
schools by public authority. Under the 
name of the University of New York he 
evidently meant to include the whole 
system of education in the State, and to 
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give it the vitality and vigor which result 
from local government under a strong, 
central, supervisory supremacy. The 
bill submitted to the board by Hamil- 
ton’s committee becamea law. It author- 
ized the regents to visit and inspect all 
colleges, academies and schools which 
were or might be established in this State, 
toexamine into the condition of education, 
and to make a yearly report to the legis- 
lature. It empowered them to confer the 
highest degrees, to charter colleges and 
academies, and to promote academies to 
collegiate rank. The act released the 
regents from responsibility for the repairs 
and cleanliness, as well as the finances 
and discipline of Columbia College, giving 
it a certain independence of the Univer- 
sity by reviving the original charter of 
1784, but retaining in the regents the 
power of visitation and inspection.”’ 

The regents of this corporation are 
elected by the legislature in the same 
manner as United States Senators. The 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary 
of state and superintendent of public in- 
struction are ex-officio regents; the other 
nineteen are elected for life. Vacancies 
may occur by death, resignation, or refu- 
sal to act. Thesystem of public schools 
was never placed under its control. But 
its powers have been enlarged by subse- 
quent legislation, so that its field now 
includes not only the work of acade- 
mies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, but also educa- 
tional work connected with libraries, 
museums, university extension courses, 
and similar agencies. The regents appor- 
tion annually an academic fund of $106,- 
000, part for buying books and apparatus 
for academies and high schools raising 
an equal amount for the same purpose, 
and the remainder on the basis of attend- 
ance, and on the results of instruction as 
shown in the satisfactory completion of 
prescribed courses for which the regents’ 
examinations afford the official test. They 
also expend $25,000 for the benefit of free 
public libraries, apportioning not to ex- 
ceed $200 yearly to communities raising 
equal amounts, and lending small libra- 
ries for periods of six months, where such 
assistance is needed to supplement local 
free libraries or to stimulate interest in 
establishing them. 

The University is asupervisory and ad- 
ministrative, not a teaching, body. It is 
a State department, and at the same time 
a federation of 500 institutions of higher 
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No school can 


and secondary education. 
use the name of college without the sanc- 


tion of the regents. Should any college 
abuse its right to giant degrees, the char- 
ter may be revoked and the corporation 
dissolved. In the State of New York the 
work of the high schools and academies 
is moulded by the Regents’ Examina- 
tions, and parents can know what each 
high school is doing, and whether the 
teaching fits pupils to pass the tests which 
are prescribed by the authority of the 
University. The policy of paying each 
school according to the number of pupils 
who pass the required examination, may 
lead to educational cramming; on the 
other hand, it cannot fail to stimulate the 
efforts of teacher and pupil, and under the 
revised regulations many of these abuses 
have been reduced to a minimum, if not 
entirely abolished. 

The convocation address of the late 
George Wm. Curtis, and the other docu- 
ments from which the above facts were 
obtained, are furnished by Hon. Melville 
Dewey (Secretary of the Board of Regents, 
Albany, N. Y.), whose unflinching per- 
severance and executive skill have in 
recent years greatly enlarged the efficiency 
of the corporation now knownas the Uni- 
versity of New York. 
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‘“‘OVER-THRIFT.”’ 





*‘A GOOD ENOUGH WHISTLE, BUT TOO 
MUCH CASH TO BLOW IT.”’ 





N speaking of the late meeting of the 

Illinois Teachers’ Association, whose 
enrollment was about five hundred mem- 
bers, Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of /néelli- 
gence, takes occasion both to approve and 
to condemn a rather eminent educator. 
It is sometimes an unhappy experience 
to get too close to one and another of 
these much advertised men. In long edi- 
torial and other educational duty it has 
been our good fortune to know some of 
the immortals. For the outcropping sel- 
fishness of others, when better things 
were looked for, mortality has seemed 
quite goodenough. The disillusionizing 
process is not a pleasant one. Says Mr. 
Vaile: 

‘The feature of greatest satisfaction 
and profit was the two addresses by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one on the Education 
of the Heart and the other on Child 
Study. There was a freshness and perti- 
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nence as well as profound philosophy in 
his matter which called forth words of 
approval more numerous and hearty than 
we have ever heard expressed in regard 
to an educational address. But when it 
came to be understood that Dr. Hall’s 
two addresses, both delivered in one day, 
cost the Association $165, there was a 
feeling of disappointment, not that the 
whistle was not really as good as it had 
been thought, but that so good a whistle 
should require so much cash to blow it. 
Of course no one wants any charity ex- 
tended to a Teachers’ Association; and 
everybody likes to see the school-master 
get well paid for what he does. But does 
it not seem decidedly soulless and mer- 
cenary for an educator who delights to be 
esteemed a high apostle of progress and 
reform, to exact so high a price for allow- 
ing a body of his fellow teachers to listen 
to him for two hours? Dr. Hall had like 
engagements with the Iowa and Nebraska 
Associations, to be filled successively on 
the following days, getting $500 for the 
three days’ service. Nota word should 
be taken from the praise bestowed upon 
the lectures. They were excellent, ad- 
mirable. But, considering the circum- 
stances, does not the lecturer’s thrift seem 
like over-thrift, not to use a stronger 
term ?’’ 

It is chilling to find love of money 
where you have long been thinking it love 
of men. One turns away from such an 
object lesson as this in disappointment, 
knowing again that neither learning, nor 
skill, nor culture, nor reputation, nor 
ability of any kind whatsoever, can stand 
for a moment in comparison with a sim- 
ple, honest, loyal human heart. Such 
recurring experience but teaches to prize 
the more the few truly great, unselfish 
souls of angelic mould whom it has been 
our blest fortune to find as fellow-pilgrims 
here and there upon the way,—caring not 
a straw for any one because of wealth, or 
power, or learning, when divorced from 
the generous heart and helping hand. 
Forever the warm, true heart is greater 
than the head. 

The love of money is never strong in 
any man—but more especially in the edu- 
cator or the clergyman—that it does not 
cause him to be regarded with a feeling 
of suspicion which discounts his really 
good work, and has a blighting effect 
both upon his influence and usefulness. 
He who is always reaching out after all 
that he can get for himself of money, or 
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place, or power, isa fool. He pays onthe 
way and in the end a price much too high 
for his moth-eaten treasure. ‘‘ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others,’’ is 
Paul’s good advice to the Philippians. 

Dr. Hall is given to the critical study 
of child-life, and of humanity in general 
from the standpoint of the educational 
expert. We commend to his special at- 
tention the lives of two men, one dead the 
other living, namely, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
late State Superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Wm. T. Harris, present 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. These 
men present like traits of human excel- 
lence—eminent for scholarship, of pro- 
found wisdom, but richest of all in the 
enduring treasure of the heart, in gener- 
ous ‘‘ good-will to men.”’ 


_~ 
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DIRECTORS’ INSTITUTE. 





HE eighth annual Institute of the 

School Directors of Lancaster county. 
was held in the court house Thursday, 
January 4, 1894. This Institute is made 
up of directors from all sections of the 
county except Lancaster city and Colum- 
bia. There were present about 125 di- 
rectors. 

The institute was called to order by Dr. 
J. J. Newpher, of Mt. Joy, president. In 
his annual address he spoke of the public 
schools and their advancement. One 
year ago free text-books were the chief 
topic of discussion. That has been set- 
tled by an act of Assembly. In his dis- 
trict there were 1400 books, and the rec- 
ord of a year shows but three books lost 
and fourteen condemned. The system 
has worked well. He advocated a closer 
supervision of schools. The county su- 
perintendent cannot devote enough time 
to the schools. There should be deputy 
superintendents appointed, whose duty it 
would be to frequently visit them. It has 
often been said that there are too many 
incompetent directors, but his judgment 
was that there are too many young teach- 
ers employed. The standard of schools 
should be raised and better salaries will 
follow. In some counties teachers are 
not employed under twenty-one years of 
age; in this county the majority of teach- 
ers are under that age. He discussed at 
length what is known as ‘‘contract jump- 
ing,’’ by teachers who go from district to 
district for an increase of wages. There 
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is little honor among such teachers. He 
recommended the employment of a gen- 
eral secretary for Lancaster county, whose 
duty it shall be to keep a list of the teach- 
ers of the county and where employed. 
Track could then be kept of them, and 
they could not go from one district to an- 
other during the school term. . In con- 
clusion he referred to the large number of 
Normal School graduates turned out each 
year. In his judgment they are gradu- 
ated too young from these institutions. 
He knew of one young lady who received 
her diploma at sixteen years of age. 

‘* What kind of School Houses should 
be erected in our Country Districts ?’’ was 
the subject of a paper by Mr. Geo. B. 
Willson, of Lancaster township. The 
school house should be so located that the 
entrance to it can be made attractive. 
There should be a permanent walk to the 
door; the space in front of the house 
should be a grasé plot, in which shrubs 
and plants should be placed. The play- 
ground in the rear may be divided into 
two parts, one for boys and one for girls, 
or it may be left undivided. The archi- 
tecture of the school-house should be at- 
tractive, durable and convenient; it is not 
necessary that it be extravagant. The 
school grounds should be kept in good 
condition and the pupils influenced to 
keep both house and grounds in good 
order. There should be a separate entry 
in the school building for each sex. This 
should be properly furnished with hooks 
and shelves numbered, so that each pupil 
will know where to place his or her wear- 
ing apparel and belongings. Every 
school house should be built so that 
there is room enough for each pupil, with 
a reasonable amount of fresh air for 
everybody. There should be a room for 
apparatus and library. This can be used, 
if needed, for directors’ meetings or as a 





‘recitation room. There should be light 


for every part of the school room; mainly 
from the south. The windows, of ample 
size, should run to the ceiling and be 


‘placed four feet-from the floor, and the 


curtains should be hung from below. 
There should be the very best ventilation, 
with good furnace, if possible, in the cel- 
lar, having cold-air flues from the outside. 
The floor space to accommodate from 30 
to 120 pupils should be from goo to 2000 


-squate feet, and the ceiling from 9g to 12 
‘feet or more in height. The school with 


a single teacher should have at least 1000 
square feet of surface, the dimensions be- 
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ing 40 by 25 feet and the ceilings from 9 
to 12 or more feet high. There should 
be a cellar under the entire structure. 
The teacher should inspect the water- 
closets frequently and thoroughly, this 
being a matter of the utmost importance. 
‘*How can we Induce the People to 
take Greater Interest in Public Schools ?’’ 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. ‘Wm. 
Chandler, of Drumore. He said that the 
annual school session should not be above 
seven months in country districts. The 
rest of the year there is plenty of work 
for the children on the farm. The first 
essential for a good school is a good 
teacher. In his district when a good 
teacher is secured he is retained; when 
poor or indifferent he is gotten rid of very 
quickly. He spoke of unnecessary waste 
of time in the study of grammar. All of 
practical grammar can be put into16 pages. 
These sixteen pages should be supple- 
mented by a study of prominent authors. 
The public press is a great educator. He 
favored getting the patrons closer to the 
school. Get the names of all patrons of 
each school and put them into a box. 
Each month names should be drawn from 
the box. ‘The parties drawn should be 
notified that they have been selected to 
supervise the particular school for which 
they have been drawn. In this way the 
patrons will be induced to take more in- 
terest in the schools. Each of these vis- 
itors should make to the school board a 
report of their observations. Errors can 
thus be corrected and ideas suggested. 
‘*Salient Points in Sanitation with 
which Directors should be Familiar,’’ was 
the subject of a paper read by Dr. S. T. 
Davis, President of the State Board of 
Health of Pennsylvania. He drew a 
comparison between the condition of the 
human race in the Dark Ages and the 
present, showing the advancement made 
in laws of sanitation. Between March 
and July, 1848, there perished, we are 
told, in Florence alone more than 100,000 
persons from the black death ; Genoa lost 
40,000, Naples, 60,000, and Venice, 70,- 
ooo; and in four years there died in the 
whole of Europe not less than 40,000,000 
of human beings, poisoned from the filth 
which they allowed to accumulate about 
themselves. The effects of vitiated air on 
the human system and the importance of 
proper ventilation, particularly to grow- 
ing children, should receive attention. 
The improved condition of our schools is 
brought about by compulsion. There is 
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a forced attention to sanitary laws which 
has done an immense amount of good, 
especially in foreign countries, where the 
‘*black death’’ has almost disappeared. 
Vitiated air is one of the greatest enemies 
of children, and sanitarians experience 
much difficulty in combating the old 
system of ventilation, on account of the 
stubborn disinclination of people to get 
out of the old ruts. Impure air is an in- 
sidious foe, an intangible enemy that 
lurks around every human habitation. 
The speaker then described the symptoms 
of achild breathing impure air, and ex- 
plained why so much pure air is needed. 
He said that in a school-room there should 
be 300 cubic feet of pure air for every 
scholar. Oxygen in the atmosphere is 
the great blood purifier. To it we owe 
the existence of animal life. This gas is 
the most active chemical component of 
the air. At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, the cele- 
brated scientist, Prof. Brown-Sequard, 
reported some experiments he had con- 
ducted, with a view to ascertain whether 
carbonic acid is the only poisonous agent 
contained in the exhalations from the 
lungs. By condensing the watery vapor 
coming from the lungs he obtained a 
poisonous liquid capable of producing al- 
most immediate death. Foul cess-pools, 
ill-ventilated school-rooms, public funer- 
als of patients dying of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, or smallpox, little or no quar- 
antine after contagious diseases, school 
books used during convalescence from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever carried to 
school ; all of these and other preventable 
causes are subjecting the healthy children 
to dangers untold, and are every year 
carrying thousands of helpless victims to 
premature graves throughout the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. ‘Toocareful 
attention cannot be given to the preserva- 
tion of the health of pupils in the common 
schools. 

The subjects presented above were each 
discussed at some length by members of 
the Institute. During one of the discus- 
sions Co. Supt. Brecht remarked that a 
few days before the meeting of this Insti- 
tute his attention had been directed toa 
school in Warwick township, where cur- 
tains are erected at the base of the win- 
dows, instead of at the top, and the 
results are so satisfactory that he urged 
every teacher in the county to change the 
curtains as above described. 

The following officers were elected for 
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the ensuing year: President, Wm. Chand- 
ler; vice-presidents, John A. Mouck and 
P. S. Hershey; treasurer, D. D. Herr. 
The appointments made by the President 
are Mr. S. C. Bear, recording secretary ; 
Mahlon Buckwalter, corresponding sec- 
retary; Dr. Helm, John Long, Amos 
Rea, Dr. E. H. Witmer and Charles B. 
Keller, executive committee; B. Ezra 
Herr, E. H. Hershey, Dr. J. J. Newpher, 
legislative committee; George B. Will- 
son, S. Milo Herr, Jacob H. Wissler, M. 
M. Brubaker, S. S. Kraybill, committee 
on resolutions. 


COLUMBIAN STAMPS. 


HE people ‘‘do not like these Colum- 

bian stamps, and but for the precau- 
tions taken by the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, the postmasters through- 
out the country would have the Columbian 
stamps on their hands as dead stock. 
But an order has been issued by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General in- 
forming the postmasters that ‘the depart- 
ment will expect that these Columbian 
stamps shall be exhausted by postmasters 
before any orders are sent by them for 
additional supplies.’ Therefore, we are 
forcing them upon the people in order to 
get rid of them. The stamps sent out to- 
day will end the business so far as the 
General Post-office Department is con- 
cerned. ‘The people must use the stamps 
now in stock before they can get any 
others. There were 400,000,000 of them, 
of which 250,000,000 have been sold.’’ 

A clerk at Washington is reported as 
having said all this. If reported cor- 
rectly, it but shows how much mistaken 
a man may be when he thinks he’s 
happy. We have been enjoying these 
stamps, have bought no others since their 
first appearance, have used thousands of 
them; have been admiring their conven- 
ient size, fair proportions on an envelope, 
attractive colors, artistic designs; have 
admired them all the while, whether 
sending them out clean and bright or 
giving them welcome as they came in 
blurred somewhat in transit through the 
post-office. All our friends with whom 
we have spoken have made the same 
mistake! We have all been thinking 
them the best thing in the way of stamps 
that Uncle Sam has ever put into the 
market, and have been hoping that he 
would never go back to the half-size head 
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to which heretofore we have been limited. 
But none of us knew anything about it. 
It is uncomfortable to be so rudely awak- 
ened from an empty dream of satisfaction. 
There is, however, one item of good news 
in the above, namely, that one hundred 
and fifty millions of them are to be 
‘‘forced’’ upon the public before the little 
ones can again have the field to them- 
selves. We are grateful ! 


READING THE BIBLE. 


E left home at eleven years of age to 

enter Oak Hill Academy, in 1848, 
saturated with the Bible, thanks to a fath- 
er’srigid rule, but much more to the tender 
devotion of a mother who held the Book 
a sacred thing, who loved it with all her 
heart and believed in it with a sure and 
abiding faith that nothing could disturb. 
It was one of three books which we had 
the privilege of reading—the other two 
were Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Lives of the English Reformers—and 
we would not exchange the familiarity 
with its pages which was then acquired 
almost as a child, for all the books we 
have seen since those early days. To 
have been driven in almost upon one 
book—and that the Book of all books— 
during those years and amid such sur- 
roundings, was infinite blessing. Weare 
led to speak of this from seeing this good 
paragraph in School Education: 

‘*Eugene Field, the popular writer of 
to-day, says, ‘I would not now exchange 
for any amount of money, the acquaint- 
ance with the Bible that was drummed 
into me when a boy.’ John Ruskin attri- 
butes his wonderful power of vivid por- 
trayal, the grandeur of his conceptions, 
and his warmly sympathetic nature, to 
the fact that, when a child, his mother 
insisted upon his daily reading some por- 
tion of the Scriptures. Day after day he 
read the grand old book, hard names and 
all, until its sublime imagery and tender 
sentiment were alike a part of his thought. 
In this practical age, the sweet, the com- 
forting, the sublime, the inspiring, are too 
much omitted. And we cannot see that 
the parochial schools have secured that 
true heart-culture in their more strict and 
formal treatment of children. Where is 
the educational system that will dare to 
unite the best in the intellectual, indus- 
trial and practical with the cultivation of 
meekness, simplicity, heart-growth and 
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holy aspiration, that can come only 
through intimate knowledge of the pre- 
cepts of the Great Teacher of men? No 
child is best educated for home, for busi- 
ness, for the state, who has omitted this.’’ 


SCHOOL OUTHOUSES. 


LAW OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ee a recent letter from Deputy Supt. 

Chas. R. Skinner, of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of New 
York, he says: ‘‘ The law enacted in the 
interest of health and decency in the 
school districts of this State has enabled 
us to do great work. In some cases trus- 
tees do not like it, but if they evade it 
they lose public money. There has never 
been a law more quickly and more cheer- 
fully passed by the Cegislature or more 
readily approved by the Governor. It is 
everywhere approved also by the people 
of the State.’’ 

The following is the text of a special 
circular issued by State Supt. J. F.¢ 
Crooker, June 1, 1892. It presents the 
instructions and decisions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as to the law 
under consideration, and will be read, in 
this connection, with much interest in 
Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR. 


“To School Commissioners : 

‘*Your attention is particularly called 
to the following act with a view of having 
it strictly enforced: 

‘An Act in relation to health and decency in 
the school districts of this State. 
PASSED June 7, 1887; three-fifths being present. 

“The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Seuate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows : 

Section 1. From and after the first day of 
September, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, the board of education, or the trustee 
or trustees having supervision over any 
school district of this State, shall provide 
suitable and convenient water-closets or 
privies for each of the schools under their 
charge, at least two in number, which shall 
be entirely separated each from the other 
and have separate means of access, and the 
oe thereto shall be separated by a 
substantial close fence not less than seven 
feet in height. It shall be the duty of the 
officers aforesaid to keep the same in a clean 
and wholesome condition, and a failure to 
comply with the provisions of this act on 
the part of the trustees shall be sufficient 
grounds for removal from office, and for 
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withholding from the district any share of 
the public moneys of the State. Any ex- 
pense incurred by the trustees aforesaid in 
carrying out the requirements of this act 
shall be a charge upon the district, when 
such expense shall lave been approved by 
the school commissioner of the district 
within which the school district is located; 
and a tax may be levied therefor without a 
vote of the district. 

‘*Commissioners, in visiting schools, 
are requested to be particular in the in- 
spection of outhouses and water-closets, 
and to make use of all available oppor- 
tunities for notifying trustees that all dis- 
tricts which have not heretofore complied 
‘with the law must arrange buildings as it 
requires without delay, and thereafter 
continue to observe its provisions, or 
suffer the penalties which it imposes. 
The official reports at the close of the 
present school year will call for full in- 
formation upon the subject, and upon 
these reports the Department must take 
such action as the law contemplates. If 
Commissioners meet with cases where a 
willful refusal to comply with the law is 
shown, they will forthwith report the 
same to this Department. 

‘*Inquiry is frequently made as to the 
meaning of the statute. Whether or not 
it intended two separate builditigs, it is 
hardly necessary to determine. When 
new buildings are to be erected it is much 
better, and not much more expensive, to 
erect two entirely separate buildings. 
But it is clear that in connection with 
each school in the State there must be 
two ‘‘suitable and convenient water- 
closets or privies,’’ which ‘‘shall be en- 
tirely separated each from the other.’’ 
If the two are under one roof, they must 
be separated by such a substantial parti- 
tion, both above and below the floor, as 
will prevent all communication. // such 
partition is not of brick or stone, it should 
be a lathed and plastered partition, or it 
should be of plank ceiled on both sides. A 
simple board partition is not enough. In 
other words, where the two closets are 
under one roof, they must be as effectually 
separated as though they were in entirely 
separate buildings. 

‘It will be observed that the law also 
requires that there shall be separate means 
of access to these places, and that the ap- 
proaches shall be separated by a ‘‘close 
fence not less than seven feet in height.’’ 
The purpose of this provision is manifest. 
It is to screen the approaches and en- 
trances from observation, It is a wise 
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provision, and must be complied with. 
If there are two outbuildings separated 
from each other on the rear of the school 
site, there should be a fence erected be- 
tween the two outbuildings, and another 
should extend from this to the school 
building. 

‘*It is occasionally said that a site is 
not large enough to admit of compliance 
with the law. Then the site must be 
made larger by the acquisition of more 
land. The school laws make ample pro- 
vision for such a contingency. 

‘‘It is important to make the fact 
prominent also that the duty of the trus- 
tees is not discharged when the two out- 
houses, with guarded approaches, are 
provided. The law directs the trustees 
to keep the same ‘in clean and whole- 
some condition.’ A failure to do this is 
as truly a violation of the law as a failure 
to observe its other provisions.’’ 


<_ 


MODIFIED FOOT-BALL. 








HE game of base-ball ran its course 

through the stage of legitimate good- 
natured play into that of rivalry and en- 
mity between great schools, and then 
passed under an eclipse of professionalism 
which, like horse-racing e¢ a/., was char- 
acterized by betting and excess of rowdy- 
ism. Foot-ball came as its successor,— 
and a stern, strong game it is—but it too 
has been driven to excess, and now bids 
fair to pass under the same cloud of pro- 
fessionalism, unless the rules of the game 
are greatly modified. It is becoming 
harmful instead of helpful to the colleges, 
and the situation as now presented is 
gravely discussed on all sides. The A/ed- 
ical News says in a recent issue : 

‘*To one who is not bereft of reason and 
moderation by the ‘rush-line’ of a popu- 
lar craze or fad, it is simply astonishing 
to witness the excesses permitted—nay, 
encouraged—in the name of athletics and 
education, by the foot-ball enthusiast, 
Note, first, the clear trend of the whole 
affair toward professionalism, including 
betting and gambling. It is simply ab- 
surd to longer shut one’s eyes to this fact. 
Enthusiasts may deny or seek to ignore 
it, but it is fast becoming an open secret 
that men are making a livelihood by the 
game, that sometimes their expenses in 
college are paid for the purpose of win- 
ning match games, and that betting on 
the results of the matches is growing 
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more and more common. Now, a frank, 
out-and-out professionalism in athletics 
is not so bad a thing, if the game be truly 
an athletic and hygienic one, and not 
brutalizing to mind or body. But one 
who to any small extent is aware of the 
way collegiate politics are becoming 
bound up with semi-professional foot-ball 
politics must deplore the malevolent in- 
fluence of the game upon modern educa- 
tional tendencies. 

‘‘Can any sane man deny that in 
founding, endowing and encouraging in- 
stitutions of learning the object is to fit 
men for the intellectual battles of life? 
Can he deny that the training and develop- 
ment of the muscular system, desirable 
as it is or may be—and there is only one 
thing that is more desirable—should be 
subordinated as a feeder and supporter to 
mental athletes? Finally, can it for a 
moment be denied that the student who 
is a foot-ball enthusiast, whether player 
or ‘ howler,’ is nowadays giving a dispro- 
portionate amount of his time and inter- 
est to the game rather than to his studies? 

‘* Wise educators are seeking earnestly 
to check the fatal tendency to rowdyish- 
ness and coarseness following necessarily 
and closely upon such practices and 
abuses of the game instinct. We are 
well aware of the favorable statistics the 
enthusiasts offer as to the influence of 
athletics on education. There are two 
fallacies in them: First, foot-ball is not 
athletics, and the influence of this game 
will soon reduce the good average as 
shown by and due to athletics proper ; 
second, the statistics are gathered and 
offered by the enthusiasts of the game. 
Instead of carefully training each and 
every student physiologically and sys- 
tematically, so that his bodily defects 
shall be corrected and so that his body 
shall be a supple, strong and beautiful 
servant of the mind, there is a concentra- 
tion of all training upon one man out of 
a hundred, for a special and not by any 
means beautiful purpose. 

‘In the name of hygiene, physical and 
mental—what a farce! Last week near 
New York a young man’s neck was 
broken on the foot-ball field. The enthu- 
siast sneers when the game is called 
brutal, but in sober earnest is prize fight- 
ing more brutal? Doubtless foot-ball has 
killed more persons than fisticuffs. The 
papers teem with accounts of the physical 
injuries of the players after every game. 
These young men are getting to be proud 
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of their injuries, their sprains, their bat- 
tered faces and wrenched limbs. Is this 
not topsy-turvy? Is this gymnastics? 
If so, it is inverted gymnastics—on its 
head inthe mud! We laugh at the out- 
rageously perverted pride of the German 
student who exhibits his chopped and 
mangled face as a proof of glory instead 
of shame, and we are going the same 
road. Wise fathers are beginning to re- 
fuse their sons permission to play a game 
that relies for its charms upon a distinct 
reversion to a barbaric type of sport.’’ 

President Carter, of Williams College, 
—from which Garfield graduated and of 
which Mark Hopkins was so long the pre- 
siding genius—unlike the editor above 
quoted, enjoys the game and thinks well 
of it, but says: 

‘“There are certain elements which 
should be eradicated to make the game 
what it is intended to be. So far as I 
have been able to form an opinion, the 
‘mass play,’ so called, is of the most dan- 
gerous character, and should be put down. 
The tremendous exertion of brute 
strength, followed as it is by the great 
shock of collision and consequent possi- 
bility or probability of accident, to not 
only one but several men, brings into the 
game characteristics wholly undesirable. 
Foot-ball is a game of science, as I under- 
stand it. I believe that reform will come, 
but not through the efforts of the col- 
leges composing the lesser Intercollegiate 
Foot-ball League. It is the same in this 
as in other matters of interest to college 
life ; if the reform is made, it lies with the 
larger colleges and universities to take 
the initial step. That done, it would 
soon spread to the smallest colleges. The 
reason why I have that opinion is because 
the boys here at Williams and those at 
Amherst, Dartmouth, and the other in- 
stitutions of the same class derive their 
customs and governing rules from those 
inaugurated by the large colleges. 

‘** Another thing which, in my mind, is 
one of the causes of the evils of the game, 
is the playing of games by the colleges 
on neutral ground. I think the games 
should be confined entirely to the college 
grounds. In this event, to be sure, 
crowds of 25,000 spectators would be 
scarce; but if matters outside the playing 
of the game are to exert an influence over 
the opposing teams in any way, then the 
movement for reform might as well stop 
before it has been begun. 

‘* Professionalism is another great evil. 
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Here at Williams there have been several 
instances of an impurity in athletics, but 
it was without the consent or knowledge 
of the Faculty, and we all felt ashamed 
of ourselves when the matter was known. 
Only this fall a graduate came to the 
Registrar to be entered on the books. He 
was very frank in his statements, and 
plainly told us that he had returned to 
play foot-ball, and intended to leave col- 
lege when the season had drawn to a 
close. It is needless to say that he was 
very promptly informed that he could not 
play ball with the Williams team. 

‘While the colleges of the Intercol- 
legiate League would probably wait the 
action of Harvard, Yale, and the other 
two institutions in the matter of reform, 
I have no doubt that Williams, Dart- 
mouth, and Amherst would be very will- 
ing to support any measures tending to 
purify the game and make it a game of 
strategy and skill without brutality.’’ 

We have asked an intelligent student 
in the Sophomore class at Yale, Mr. S. 
E. Spoohnt, to give us his view of the 
mooted question. He isa young Russian, 
who came to America four years ago in 
search of such educational advantages as 
are not to be had at his home in Odessa; 
a youth also who is in touch with the 
best of college life and takes a practical, 
common-sense view of questions as they 
arise. He writes as follows: 

‘* The adverse criticism which has been 
heaped on foot-ball during the past season 
has, no doubt, resulted from the develop- 
ment of the game which sacrificed its 
open and brilliant features for the more 
dangerous momentum and mass-plays. 
But eliminate from it the momentum 
movement, and you have again the fine, 
old, stern game of foot-ball, which every 
candid and careful observer will admit 
has done a great deal of good in its in- 
fluence on the collegians. That the 
momentum style of play will be done 
away with, there can be no reasonable 
doubt, as the three leading schools in the 
country, Harvard, Princeton and Yale, 
and especially the last named, have ex- 
pressed their desire, through their 
coaches, to abandon this dangerous play; 
and the influence which these institutions 
exercise over the other colleges may insure 
its abandonment everywhere. 

‘“The charge made that athletics in 
general, and foot-ball in particular, inter- 
fere with the studies of the student is not 
well founded. From personal knowledge 
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I can assert that the members of our 
teams are good students. Not infre- 
quently some of thém merit and receive 
the highest honors which the university 
grants for mental attainments. That 
athletics and athletic sports are not detri- 
mental to the studies of the university in 
general, is evinced by the fact that its 
standard of mental requirements is being 
raised from year to year. Few men at all 
familiar with the facts will deny that the 
student who graduates from a university 
nowadays, with all its foot-ball, base-ball, 
etc., knows more than he who graduated 
in the good old times when it was not en- 
cumbered with so much in the way of 
athletics. 

‘‘There are some who object to foot- 
ball on the ground that the university at 
large does not participate in it, and that 
a few chosen men are developed physi- 
cally to the prejudice of the larger body 
of students. Those who make this ob- 
jection ignore the fact that almost every 
college in the country is equipped with a 
gymnasium under the direction of compe- 
tent instructors, where the students have 
just as good an opportunity to develop 
their bodies as on the ball field, in the 
boat, or on the track. ‘To show that foot- 
ball, with all its attendant enthusiasm, 
and waste of lung-power, exerts a healthy 
influence on the American student, a brief 
comparison between our students and 
those of Europe may be of service. 

‘* None of the European students, ex- 
cept the English, have any athletic sports 
to speak of, and consequently they do not 
have, as we do, a safe and harmless out- 
let for their superfluous spirits. They, 
therefore, necessarily seek an outlet for 
their young energies in other and less 
desirable ways. In Russia, for instance, 
the students, who have not the slightest 
idea of college athletics, devote their ener- 
gies in spare hours to politics, and to the 
worst kind of politics at that—to anarchy 
and nihilism; and it is safe to assume 
that more of them perish on that account 
in a single year than have been seriously 
injured at foot-ball since this stern sport 
has became prominent on the list of col- 
lege games. In Germany, for want of 
athletics, the students find a barbarous 
delight in disfiguring and injuring one 
another, sometimes their friends, in al- 
most unprovoked duels. But turn to 
England, or to our own country, and we 
may at once be convinced of the good that 
is to be had from foot-ball. 
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‘“‘In regard to the objectionable feature 
of betting, which comes along with ath- 
letics, or almost anything else in which 
there is an element of uncertainty, we can 
only say that it seems an incurable dis- 
ease. As long as people are inclined to 
make or lose money in an easy way, there 
will be betting, whether it be foot-ball or 
something else that affords the tempta- 
tion with the opportunity. No one would 
advocate the abolishing of certain other in- 
tercollegiate contests on account of the 
betting that might be done, and often is 
done, with reference to their result. 

‘*A word may be said also as to the 
charge of professionalism which is made 
against foot-ball. The laws passed by 
the Inter-collegiate Association effectually 
eradicate professionalism in the three 
leading universities. It is true that there 
is a great deal of undesirable profession- 
alism in the smaller institutions, but that 
is because the Faculties of those schools 
do not choose to look very closely into 
the matter. They ought to know whether 
a certain man on their team is a bona fide 
student or not; and if aware that he is 
not such, and the Faculty allows him to 
represent their team, the charge of court- 
ing professionalism ought to be laid to 
the Faculty, and not the sport itself.’’ 

As to standing in scholarship, a matter 
often spoken of when foot-ball is in ques- 
tion, we quote from a well-written article 
on “‘ Inter-collegiate Foot-ball,’’ by Profs. 
White and Wood, which appears in the 
North American Review for January : 

‘‘Of the four or five members of the 
Pennsylvania foot-ball team of 1892, who 
have now graduated, one, the captain, 
won in competitive examination the 
greatest prize the university offers to its 
medical class, a position in its hospital ; 
another, who was first honor man of his 
class, has been made professor in the un- 
iversity, and still another was on the 
honor list. In this year’s team the same 
proportion seems likely to continue. At 
Princeton two out of the eleven are on 
the honor list, and five are far above 
mediocrity. At Yale, the average stand- 
ing of the sixteen members of the academic 
department who have been connected 
with the foot-ball team as players, is 
higher than the average standing of the 
best class in scholarship that has ever 
graduated there. At Cornell, Prof. Hitch- 
cock says the men in the inter-collegiate 
athletic teams have a standing better than 
the average of the college.”’ 





The disgusted editor, quite out of sym- 
pathy with this vigorous sport ; the com- 
mon-sense college president, heartily in 
touch with the boys; and the student 
who enjoys seeing or playing the game 
and at the same time makes high stand- 
ing in the studies of his college course 
each speaks his mind and represents his 
class. Our own opinion is that the game 
should be continued, and these rules 
made imperative : Membership in a team 
should be confined to undergraduates 
and dona fide students. For ‘‘slugging,’’ 
or unnecessary roughness, punishment 
should be prompt disqualification in the 
game then being played. The “flying 
wedge,’’ or as it is sometimes called, the 
“flying V,’’ the ‘‘turtle back,’’ and 
movements in mass generally, should be 
ruled out of order. The play being thus 
made more open, would be more interest- 
ing to the observer, and would require 
more head-work on the part of the players. 
The interference to protect the runner is 
objected to by some; but the team that 
can manage this best shows the better 
training and the bettergeneralship. Every 
element of professionalism encourages the 
betting mania, and should for this and 
other reasons be abandoned. 

We need games of strength and skill. 
Foot-ball isa good one. Let it be reformed 
and retained. 








STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 





THE PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STATE APPROPRIATION. 





HE following paper, which we find in 
the Williamsport Suz, upon the 
proper distribution of the State appro- 
priation among the schools, was read by 
Mr. E. S. McNett before the recent con- 
vention of School Directors held at 
Muncy, Lycoming county. We shall be 
glad to see this important question dis- 
cussed everywhere, with a view to secur- 
ing the most equitable method of distrib- 
uting the annual fund. The present is 
clearly not the best that can be devised— 
it is here shown to be utterly unfair—and 
‘in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom.’’ Says Mr. McNett: 

‘“The question of the proper distribu- 
tion of the State Appropriation amongst 
the various school districts of this state is 
one of great importance to the people of 
the commonwealth, and one that has not 
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received the attention that its merits de- 
serve. In this short and necessarily im- 
perfect article, I shall try to point out to 
you some of its imperfections and irregu- 
larities, nay more, its gross injustice, and 
suggest perhaps a better method. Let us 
go back a century or so, and we will find 
that there were no schools for the masses. 
Royalty served its purpose best with an 
ignorant and degraded population. What 
schools there were, were in the interest of 
the king, and for his glory all schools 
were taught, but with liberty came inspi- 
rations for knowledge. Education slowly 
spread, and around the home circle a 
book or two would be treasured, and the 
child at its mother’s knee would obtain 
an inkling of what his soul hungered for ; 
but as her time and education were 
greatly limited, some more favored one 
would be hired to teach the children of 
several neighbors. So the subscription 


school sprang into being, but the State 
saw that as a necessary protection to it- 
self, as a guard and shield from the evils 
flowing from an ignorant and, therefore, 
debased population, that schools should 
be maintained by law, and that every 
child in all our broad State, no matter 


what its condition in life, should have an 
opportunity to acquire a fair education; 
and in establishing these schools the con- 
trol of them was wisely given to local 
boards elected by the people, but paid for 
by taxation according to the ability of the 
people to pay, without regard to the fact 
whether they had .many, few, or no chil- 
dren to be educated. 

‘*But vast corporations arose in the state 
that paid only a state tax, and in order to 
return to the people a just share of this 
money, a state appropriation has for many 
years been voted to the various school 
districts in the state. The first appropri- 
ation was distributed in 1854 and con- 
sisted of $156,000, excluding Philadel- 
phia, and has gradually increased until 
we find in 1888 the sum of $1,200,000 
was distributed, excluding Philadelphia, 
while at the present time the sum of $s,- 
000,060 is voted for the entire state, a 
sum so vast that we can hardly compre- 
hend it, capable of creating untold bless- 
ings to the people if properly distributed. 
Unfortunately the report of the State Su- 
perintendent has not been issued since 
the sum has been distributed, but by tak- 
ing the reports for the year ending June 
1, 1892, for which year the sum of $2,000,- 
ooo was voted, we can by comparison ob- 
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tain very close results. Now this sum is 
distributed among the various school 
boards according to the number of tax- 
ables, being at the rate of $3.45 each. It 
is a well known fact that in a rich coun- 
try the population is dense, while a poor 
country is sparsely settled. We will sup- 
pose two townships have each six schools. 
One is rich and has fifty taxables to each 
school: it levies only a tax of two mills. 
The other is poor and has only ten tax- 
ables to each school. It levies ten mills. 
Their wants are the same, their expenses 
about the same; yet the rich township, 
which levies only a tax of one-fifth as 
much, receives five times as much from 
the state as does its poorer neighbor ! 
‘“You say this is a fancy sketch. Let 
us see. Take Lycoming county. Sup- 
pose each township has six months 
school, as most do, how much will the 
State Appropriation amount toeach month 
for each school? First on the list of 
townships comes Anthony, and they re- 
ceive $6.21 and pay a tax of 10 mills; 
next comes Armstrong, and for each 
school each month she receives $10.66 and 
pays a tax of 8 mills; third comes Bastress, 
which receives $15.57 and has a tax of 5 
mills; and thus we go through the county, 
some more, some less, high-water mark 
being reached in Susquehanna, with 
$26.64, with Porter a close second with 
$27.26 for each month taught, each levy- 
ing only 2 mills, while the Watson inde- 
pendent district receives only $2.91 for 
each month taught. This, remember, 
was for the $2,000,000 appropriation. 
Take the figures and multiply them by 
two and one-half and we have the condi- 
tion of things as at present. Now, if the 
sum of $5,000,000 had been distributed, 
instead of $2,000,000, that year, and the 
people used the same amount of money 
they did as it was, we find that Anthony 
would still have had to raise by taxation 
the sum of $846.33 and levied 8 mills; 
Armstrong would have had to raise 
$373.17 and levied 5 mills; in Bastress the 
collector would have had to hustle and 
collect $6.29, while Porter, happy Porter! 
could rejoice in no taxes and still have 
$261.72 left, and Susquehanna would 
have no taxes to pay and a nest-egg of 
$93.31 to boot! In counties we find the 
same glaring injustice, the rich counties 
receiving double or more than the poorer 
ones perschool. For instance, Allegheny 
and other rich counties receive almost 
twice as much per school as does Brad- 
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ford, and nearly three times as much as 
does Sullivan. 

‘* Now, is this the end and aim of law- 
makers? Do they intend that the rich 
shall escape all taxation and the poor be 
crushed down with burdens grievous to 
be borne? Are the children of the wealthy 
farmer in the valley around Jersey Shore 
more sacred than the children of the hardy 
mountaineer in McNett township, that 
the one shall escape all taxation, while the 
other is taxed so heavily that were it not 
for the sacred purpose of educating their 
little ones they would not endure it? To 
state the question is but to answer it. I 
plead for the bright-eyed boy living on 
our mountains in board houses, through 
which the snows of winter drift. I plead 
for the poor parent who, knowing he can 
give him nothing else, at a fearful sacrifice 
feeds, clothes and educates his child that 
he may go out on the world not doomed 
to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water for his more fortunate neighbor ; 
nay, more, I demand in the name of jus- 
tice that this outrage shall cease and a 
more just mode of distribution be adopted. 

**Do not overlook this fact, for it is of 
vital importance, ‘hat the State Appropria- 
tion ts not voted to relieve taxation—that 
comes incidentally—but is voted that each 
and every child shall have the opportun- 
ity to receive a fair education; or in other 
words, it is the child’s interests, not the 
taxpayer’s, that are being consulted; 
therefore, some plan should be adopted 
that would, as far as possible, place the 
schools on an equality with regard to the 
wealth of the people, and at the same 
time preserve the local rule of the people. 
We equalize the burden of sustaining 
the schools by taxing all according to 
their ability to pay. Why should not the 
converse of this proposition be true, and 
give to all according to their needs, 
equalizing the benefits accruing there- 
from by a wise and judicious distribution 
of this fund? How can this be done? 
Suppose, instead of taking the taxable for 
the unit, we take some other method. 
Let us take the number of schools in a 
township, multiply itgby the number of 
months taught, and that again by the 
number of mills tax levied for our wants. 
Let us again take the two townships hav- 
ing each five schools of six months each. 
The rich one levies two mills, her num- 
ber of units would be 60; the poor one 
levies ten mills, her number of units 
would be 300. The poor township gets 
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five times as much of a State Appropria- 
tion as the rich; the one gets too little 
money, the other too much, so the rich 
one raises her levy to three mills and has 
go units, the poor one cuts hers to 5 
mills and has 150 units; each has the 
same amount of money, the 3 mills in the 
rich township raising more money than 
the 5 in the poor. Is not this fair and 
just? No district can get money from 
the state but as they assess themselves. 
If a people are a live, progressive people, 
the state gives them a helping hand; if 
they care nothing for education, they can- 
not throw the burdens of taxation on the 
state. There can be no padding of lists 
to swell the State Appropriation; it fits 
every condition and every people, and 
while the lower rate of taxation must 
ever remain with the rich township, it 
permits of no such glaring injustice as at 
present. It will pe:mit every township 
in the state to hire excellent teachers and 
prevent the constant dropping out of the 
profession of-the experienced and better 
class, and therefore we will have fewer 
young, inexperienced teachers, and as a 
result all new teachers will be better 
fitted for their work. It will check the 
constant stream of retired farmers and 
others moving to towns that their chil- 
dren can have better facilities to obtain 
an education; in short, it will mean a 
general advancement all along the line. 

‘*We have heard much in the last few 
years about the equalization of taxes. 
Many a demagogue has ridden into office 
on that hobby. ‘The school tax is con- 
fessedly the heaviest tax we have to pay. 
Can you show us a better way to equalize 
the burdens of taxation than by this 
method? Perhaps there may be better 
ways of distributing this fund than this 
plan. I hope so. We need the best. 
Let us look the matter fully over. Before 
the next legislature meets a year will in- 
tervene, and the reports showing the re- 
sults of the new appropriation will have 
been issued. Let every Director and 
friend of education study the tables care- 
fully and seek the best obtainable way. 
The world is moving onward, the Golden 
Age is ahead of us, not behind, and al- 
though great has been our progress, still 
let Onward be our motto and eternal ad- 
vancement our creed. The dark night of 
ignorance is passing away and the bright 
morn of universal education tints crimson 
the eastern sky. God speed its glorious 
noon-day!’’ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS AND SUBSCRIPTION 
SCHOOLS. 


7. Question: Can the Free Text-Books fur- 
nished for use of any given public school be 
used by a subscription school held in the same 
building during a part of the year when the 
public school is not in session ? 

Answer: The law does not contemplate 
nor warrant the use of free books by schools 
not exclusively under the official jurisdic- 
tion of the directors. A Board of Directors 
cannot consistently nor lawfully discrimi- 
nate in the use of books in favor of children 
whose parents may raise a fund for subscrip- 
tion schools for their benefit at the close of 
the regular public school term. 

The patrons of the school are to be com- 
mended for the progressive spirit shown in 
the desire expressed to have better educa- 
tional advantages for their children than are 
offered by short terms of school. The 
proper course, however, to pursue in all such 
cases is to extend the term of the public 
school, and thus give all the advantages of 
longer annual terms and free books, as well 
as free tuition. 

This is the correct solution of the whole 
question, and is in accordance with the spirit 
of the laws governing the operation of the 

ublic school system. Where free text- 

ks are in use the schools must be free 
also, open to all children alike, without any 
conditions or restrictions which the law it- 
self does not authorize. 


SUITABLE AND CONVENIENT OUTHOUSES 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

8. Question: What is the meaning of the Act 
requiring Boards of School Directors and Con 
trollers to provide for the better protection of 
the health and morals of children in their re- 
spective districts? 

Answer: In assigning School Directors 
the duty of providing suitable and conveni- 
ent outhouses for each school under their 
jurisdiction and of making provision for the 


eeping of the same in a clean, comfortable | 
and sanitary condition, the last Legislature | 
rendered an invaluable service to the chil- | 


dren of the Commonwealth. No law has 


been énacted that will do more to protect the | 


health and morals of the pupils during the 
most formative period in life. 
The framers of the law evidently contem- 


plated something better than apartments | 
separated by a mere board partition. They | 
undoubtedly had in mind separate houses | 
for each sex, either placed at some distance 
one from the other, or with walks thereto | 


separated by a closed fence not less than 
seven feet in height. In cities and boroughs 
with school buildings two or more stories in 


| height it is best to have the water-closets on 
each floor, although basement closets with 
separate stairways answer the requirements 
of the law. In all cases they should be made 
as neat, and comfortable, and modern as 
those of the well-appointed home in the 
community. 

Undue economy here is criminal disregard 
of duty. Everything should be planned as 
carefully, and should be as durably and at- 
tractively finished, as any other part of the 
school building or its belongings. The 
natural result of this proper care, insuring 
privacy and comfort, is to educate youth to 
such views, impressions, and habits in this 
direction of vital importance as should char- 
acterize a human being. The great body of 
right-thinking American people are, in their 
personal habits, the most decent in the 
world. Of this fact observant gentlemen 
and ladies of intelligence who have lived 
abroad or traveled widely in Europe are well 
convinced. This high standard of delicacy, 
refinement, decency, should prevail every- 
where amongst us. The purpose of general 
education is to lift, slowly but surely, the 
average of intelligent thought and refining 
habit toa higher plane—always higher as 
the generations go onward. 

When, as in most cases, these houses are 
outside of the school building, let shrubbery, 
flowers and vines be planted about and near 
them, in part to conceal them from public 
view ; and along the fences and walks, as 
may be convenient, the latter being laid out 
with reference to such planting. This will 
add to the appearance of the school grounds, 
relieving their too often unattractive barren- 
ness and giving impulse to the good work 
of Arbor Day. 

Superintendents and citizens,—especially 
the Directors and patrons of the schools,— 
should see to it that this wise law is carried 
into effect in its full and proper intent and 
purpose throughout the entire State. It was 
published in our July number, (Vol. 42, p. 
42), but for the convenience of the reader, 
it is republished as follows : 

An Act to require Boards of School Directors 
and Controllers to provide for the better pro- 
tection of the health and morals of school 
children in their respective school districts. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 

and House of Representatives of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same : That boards of school 
directors and controllers shall provide suit- 
able and convenient water-closets for each of 
the schools under their official jurisdiction, 
not less than two for each school or school 
building where both sexes are in attendance, 
in their respective school districts, with sep- 
| arate means of access for each ; and, unless 

placed at a remote distance one from the 
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other, the approaches or walks thereto shall 
be crimes be 4 S a substantial close fence not 
less than seven feet in height ; and it shall 
be the duty of the directors or controllers to 
make provision for keeping the water-closets 
in a clean, comfortable, and healthful con- 
dition. 

Sec. 2. Any failure on the part of school 
directors or controllers to comply with the 
provisions of this act shall make them liable 
to be removed from office by the court of 
quarter sessions of the county in which the 
schools are located, upon complaint made to 
the court under oath or affirmation of not 
less than five taxable citizens resident in the 
school district in which the school is located. 


The law of the State of New York on this 
important subject and the instructions of 
State Supt. Crocker will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of 7he Journal. 


es 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Act of 1893. Providing for the erection of the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ Industrial 
School, the purchase of land and the erection 
and equipment of the building or buildings 
necessary therefor, making appropriations for 
such purposes, erection and equipment, and 
the maintenance of children admitted therein, 
placing the care of the same in the Commis- 
sion now known as the Commission of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and regulating the admissions to 
the said Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ In- 
dustrial School and the said Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That there 
shall be erected at some point within the 
state, easily accessible, a building or build- 
ings, to be known as the Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Industrial School. 

Sec. 2. That the Commission now in 
charge of the soldiers’ orphan schools are 
empowered to purchase not more than one 
hundred acres of ground, the title of which 
shall be vested in the Commonwealth, and 
to erect buildings thereon, equipping the 
same with shops, tools, etc., for industrial 
training as well as for the educational 
course, and for the maintenance of the sol- 
diers’ orphans, first taking security for the 
faithful performance of all contracts, and for 
the completion of the building or buildings 
in a substantial, good, and workmanlike 
manner. 

Sec. 3. The said Commission, as now con- 
stituted, shall continue until the third 
Wednesday in January, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, at which time 
there shall be appointed by the president 
pro tempore of the Senate, two members 
thereof, and by the Speaker of the House, 
three members thereof, to serve for two 
years, and the Commander of the Depart- 





ment of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the 
Republic, shall then recommend to the Gov- 
ernor five honorably discharged soldiers for 
the appointment, who, if approved by the 
Governor, shall be appointed to serve for 
two years. The Governor shall be a mem- 
ber ex-officio of the said Commission. At 
the expiration of the said terms of the said 
appointees their successors shall be ap- 
pointed in like manner and for like term. 
Vacancies occurring in the membership or 
the said Commission shall be filled by the 
appointing powers as above set forth. 

Sec. 4. The said Commission shall elect, 
from their own numiber, a president, secre- 
tary, financial secretary and treasurer, and 
shall employ all necessary clerks, teachers 
and employes necessary for the proper con- 
duct and care of the schools. 

Sec. 5. The said Commission shall have 
full power to continue the soldiers’ orphan 
schools as now constituted, or, if necessary, 
change either, any or all of them, to other 
localities, until such time or times as the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ Industrial 
School shall be completed, or sufficiently 
advanced to accommodate said orphans, 
when the Commission shall close all of the 
said soldiers’ orphan schools. 

Sec. 6. The said Commission, under such 
rules and forms of application as it may 
adopt, shall be and is hereby authorized to 
admit to said soldiers’ orphans schools, or 
to the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans In- 
dustrial School, soldiers’ orphans, of parents 
residents of this state, for a continuous ae 
iod of not less than five years prior to their 
application, who shall be under fourteen 
years of age, to be educated and maintained 
therein until they shall severally become six- 
teen years of age, unless sooner discharged 
for cause by order of the Commission. 

Sec. 7. Preference in admission shall be as 
follows: 

1. Full orphans, the children of honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors or marines, who 
served in the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion, and were members of Pennsylva- 
nia commands, or, having served in the 
commands of other states, or of the United 
States, were residents of Pennsylvania at the 
time of their enlistment. 

2. Children of such honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors or marines as above, whose 
father may be deceased and mother living. 

3. Children of such honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors or marines as above, whose 
parents may, either or both, be permanently 
disabled. 

Sec. 8. In order that the benefits of indus- 
trial training may be given to the childreu 
now in its soldiers’ orphan schools, and who 
may arrive at an age to be discharged at or 
about the time of the opening of the said 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Industrial School, the 
said Commission is hereby empowered to 
extend the time of the discharge of such chil- 
dren, who may be fifteen and sixteen years 
of age, for the space of two years additional. 
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Sec. 9. The per capita rate of appropriation 
for the education and maintenance of the 
children admitted in the Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Industrial School shall not 
exceed the sum of two hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Sec. 10. No compensation shall be allowed 
any member of the said Commission, except 
such reasonable expenses as they may incur 
in the performance of their duties, and no 
member of said Commission shall be directly 
or indirectly interested, financially, in any 
school under care of said Commission, or in 
the education and maintenance of said sol- 
diers’ orphans, nor in furnishing supplies to 
or for the same, nor in the purchase of lands, 
erection of buildings or equipments of the 
same. 

Sec. 11. The said Commission shall, on or 
before the third Wednesday in January of 
each year, present to the legislature, under 
oath, a detailed report of the financial trans- 
actions of the preceding year, setting forth in 
detail the amount of all moneys or other 
property received on account of such Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers’ Industrial School, and an 
itemized statement of the disbursements 
thereof. 

Sec. 12. That the year for all provisions 
under this act shall begin on the first day of 
June in each year, and end on the thirty-first 
day of May of the year then next succeeding. 

Sec. 13. To carry out the provisions of this 
act the following sums are hereby specifi- 
cally appropriated out of any money in the 
treasury not, otherwise appropriated, which 
sums shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
Commission of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
who shall be required to give a bond in the 
sum to be named by the said Commission, 
with security for the proper application of 
such moneys: 

1. For the establishing, building, furnish- 
ing and fitting up of said Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Industrial School, as herein- 
before provided, the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

2. For the education and maintenance of 
the children admitted to said Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Industrial School, for the year ending 
May thirty-first, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-four, the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. 

3. For the education and maintenance of 
the children admitted to said Soldiers’ Or- 
ae pd Industrial School, for the year ending 

fay thirty-first, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

4. For the expenses of the Commission, as 
hereinbefore provided, the sum of three 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

Sec. 14. All moneys to be paid on the 
warrant of the Auditor-General, drawn on 
the State Treasurer upon requisition, ap- 
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proved and certified to by the said Commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 15. Any balance remaining unex- 
= for the year one thousand eight hun- 

red and ninety-four shall be available for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five, in addition to the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars herein appropriated for that year. 

Sec. 16. That all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act be 
and the same are hereby repealed. 


—_—— <> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson : The County 
Institute, held at Kittanning, was pro- 
nounced by those in attendance as the best 
we have had in many years. Out of 289 
teachers, only 17 were absent ; most of these 
were kept away by sickness. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: On Saturday, 
Nov. 11th, the people of Aliquippa, in Logs- 
town, Ind. District, did themselves great 
honor in the dedication of their fine new 
two-room school-house. The P. O. S. A. 
a gn a flag. There were speeches, 
unch was provided, and a pleasant time 
was had in every way. The good impres- 
sion made on the minds of the many chil- 
dren present will be lasting. An important 
educational event during the month was the 
dedication of the beautiful new school-house 
at Fallston. It is a fine brick structure, 
containing four school-rooms and a hall, 
with the latest improved arrangements for 
heating and ventilation. The building and 
grounds cost about $9,000. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Never have we 
had a more successful session of County In- 
stitute. The attendance was large, both of 
directors, teachers and patrons. The in- 
struction was of a high grade and duly ap- 
preciated. T. L. Gibson, of Ebensburg, our 
musical director, is equal to the best we 
have ever had. Good work is being done 
in most of our schools. Local Institutes are 
being held in many districts. Bedford town- 
ship has completed the Wolfsburg school- 
house. It is the best in the township and 
one of the best in the county. Directors 
deserve the thanks of the people for the good 
work being done. Hopewell has moved into 
its new house; it is a model building. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The new school- 
house at Tyrone, a beautiful and substantial 
building, was damaged by fire on the night 
of December 15th, to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. The arrangements for 
the dedicatory exercises had been made for 
December 30, preparatory to the opening of 
the schools January 2d. The damage will 
be repaired as speedily as possible, and the 
house will be ready for occupancy early in 
February. Neat and substantial book-cases 
have been placed in the school-houses of 
North Woodbury, Huston and Greenfield 
townships, and some of the houses in the 
latter townships have been neatly repaired. 
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The first session of the County Teachers’ 
Association, for the present school year, was 
held in Altoona December 9. It was well 
attended, and was pronounced the most in- 
teresting meeting since the organization of 
the Association. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel : Our annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute was held in the opera house, 
Lansford, the first week in December. We 
have 179 teachers, of these 177 enrolled. 
The average daily attendance was 174. The 
same two teachers were noted for their ab- 
sence a year ago. The work done at our 
County Institute was very satisfactory. 
‘*Not a weak man on the programme’’ was 
the remark of a person able to judge. The 
Institute was well patronized, which made 
it a success both financially and intellec- 
tually from an educational point of view. 
The directors decided to hold their meeting 
hereafter on Wednesday, and to devote the 
whole of the afternoon to the discussion of 
topics bearing upon their office. On Satur- 
day, December 16th, the principals of the 
county held a meeting at Mauch Chunk. 
After squaring up the business pertaining 
to the County Institute, they formed a per- 
manent organization. At this meeting we 
divided the county into five local institute 
districts and decided to hold two institutes, 
one in the second district at Weatherly and 
the other in the fourth district at Lehighton. 
This organization will prove a factor for 
good both to themselves and to me. Four 
of our teachers resigned—one has gone 
West, another into business, two are pro- 
moted to the ‘‘queenship”’ of the household. 
The schools of Carbon are doing well. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley : The attendance 
of teachers and citizens at our annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute was very gratifying. All 
manifested unusual interest in the proceed- 
ings. The executive committee of the 
Directors’ Association had outlined an ex- 
cellent a vapor for Directors’ Day, and 
although the number of directors present 
was not as large as it might have been, yet 
such interesting discussions cannot fail to 
be productive of good to our schools. Our 
instructors were Drs. Schaeffer, Groff and 
Philips, and Profs. Swift, Twitmyer and 
Brumgard. Our evening lecturers were Dr. 
Philips, Profs. Twitmyer and Perrine, and 
an entertainment by the Schumann Concert 
Company. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: We have two new 
school-houses ready for occupancy—Rimers- 
burg, three rooms, and Callensburg, two. 
I have arranged for several local Institutes. 
But one township (Piney) divided their term 
and employed two corps of teachers. Toby 
also divided the term, but only so far as 
wages were concerned. The same teachers 
are teaching the winter term that taught 
the fall term. The average length of the 
term is 6% months; it ought to be longer. 
There are 37 districts, 243 schools, which is 
a gain of 4 over last year; 244 teachers and 
219 Directors. Of those now teaching, 187 
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hold provisional or one-year certificates, and 
57 have high grade certificates or State 
Normal diplomas. There have been 365 
applicants examined for provisional cer- 
tificates, of whom 42 were rejected, and 323 
= with an aggregate grade on nine 
ranches of 18 or less. About so of those 
who passed are not residents of Clarion 
county, and of the number who passed the 
required grade, 137 are not now teaching in 
the county. The supply is greater than the 
demand. This reoe id suggests the ne- 
cessity of a higher standard. Such work as 
barely gave a teacher a grade of 18 this year 
will cause that teacher not to be licensed 
next year. Let Directors give the longest 
possible term, pay the highest wages, and de- 
mand the best teachers obtainable, regard- 
less of the desire to bestow personal favors 
and do acts of charity. This year 184 per- 
sons were granted certificates aggregating 
only 16 or lower. And as near as I can tell 
about 65 persons each hold a professional 


certificate, a permanent certificate, or a_ 


Normal diploma. So we see there are more 
than enough teachers of good grade to fill 
all the schools. I would, therefore, suggest 
to all school directors that as soon after the 
first of June as possible, they determine the 
length of next term, and the salary of the 
teachers they will employ, then way such 
resolution in regard to the teacher’s cer- 
tificate as they think right. Such action 
will do more in one year to raise the stand- 
ard of qualification than I can do in three. 
If they will elect teachers early, they will 
have an opportunity to choose from the 
best. Next spring examinations will begin 
in May, and be finished before July 1. This 
will give directors a chance to act on the 
above suggestion. Let our teachers strive 
to meet all conditions imposed by the most 
advanced school board, and let our watch- 
word be progress all along the lines. A 
very interesting local Institute was held at 
Sligo. The programme was arranged by 
Prof. C. M. McNaughton, principal of the 
Sligo schools. County Institute was held 
at Clarion ; 232 teachers were enrolled, all 
but eleven of the whole number. Some new 
departures were taken in Institute work, one 
of which was the reading of a Pestalozzi 
Primer. It wasasuccess. Much of the time 
was given to local talent, with gratifying 
results. Prof. Isensee, of Pittsburg, con- 
ducted the music. Receipts, $787.15; ex- 
penditures, $771.33. The Institute was ac- 
counted by the teachers as good as any ever 
held here, and it had a larger enrollment of 
actual teachers than ever before. 
CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Our County In- 
stitute was very largely attended, limited 
only by the capacity of the court house. 
Directors’ day found most of the districts 
represented, and considerable interest was 
manifested on their part as to how they can 
best advance the school interests. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The 
County Institute was well attended, 365 
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teachers being present. The Directors’ As- 
sociation held a meeting on Thursday which 
was interesting and profitable. But the 
great majority of the directors do not seem 
to feel the need of these meetings and dis- 
cussions. The ‘‘hard times’’ affected the 
Institute in some degree, but on the whole 
it was a great success. The instructors were 
earnest men and did excellent work. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The majority of 
school directors tia complied with the law 
in regard to approaches to water-closets, but 
I am sorry to report negligence on the part 
of some Boards in this very important mat- 
ter. Wherever I find the seven-foot tight 
fence unbuilt, I call the attention of the 
Board to the legal responsibility resting upon 
them. Where there is sufficient ground, I 
always recommend building two closets, on 
opposite corners of the lot. 

ForEst—Supt. Kerr: Our County Insti- 
tute was a great success this year. The at- 
tendance of teachers and spectators was 
larger than at any previous Institute I have 
held. I think the Institute, in all its fea- 
tures, grows in interest each year. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: Our County 
Institute was well attended by the general 
public as well as by the teachers, of whom 
all but two were present. The teachers did 
a great amount of the work. To my mind 
the work done by teachers is the most prac- 
tical for our schools. The attendance of the 
directors at the Association was more than 
twice as large as at any similar meeting 
heretofore. A second meeting will be held 
on the third Tuesday of March. It will be 
composed of one or more delegates from each 
Board in the county. All pronounce the 
Institute a working success. Local insti- 
tutes are held each week in one or other of 
the districts, and are of great practical value. 
Few of the schools give what they should 
for the cost. We hope to better this condi- 
tion by imparting some enthusiasm to our 
teachers. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: In illustrating 
the progress made by our schools, a citizen, 
at a recent local institute, said that thirty- 
five years ago, in that township, there were 
but six school-houses, and a blackboard was 
a thing unheard of. Now there are thirteen 
schools, with fairly good blackboards in all. 
It is to be noted that in the township re- 
ferred to the population was almost as great 
thirty-five years ago as now, and the schools 
now are as large as they should be to be well 
taught, 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The County 
Institute, according to the unanimous ver- 
dict of teachers, press and people, was a de- 
cided success. Among the instructors were 
State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Supt. Jas. M. Cough- 
lin, Prof. E. O. Excell and Prof. J. W. Van 
de Venter. Library Hall, the place of meet- 
ing, was crowded at every session ; and on 
Thursday afternoon many failed to gain ad- 
mission. It is estimated that nearly 1,800 
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persons were in attendance on the afternoon 
in question. The second annual session of 
the Directors’ Association was held in the 
court house, on Wednesday of Institute 
week. This, too, was largely attended, and 
the exercises were very interesting. The 
Institute lecture course included the Boston 
Ideal Mandolin and Guitar Club, Will Carle- 
ton, Col. Geo. W. Bain, and the New York 
Stars. 

JuntaTa—Supt. Marshall: Pursuant to 
arrangements made at the County Institute, 
a Local Institute was held at Thompson- 
town, December 29 and 30. During the 
month I visited the schools of Beale, Tur- 
bett, Milford and Walkertownships. These 
schools have made marked progress since 
my first visit. I have also visited those 
of Port Royal and Patterson, the teach- 
ers of which are experienced and know how 
to teach. It has been my aim to spend a 
half day in each school, that I may note the 
kind of work done. I have tried to impress 
upon the pupils the two requisites—individ- 
ual effort and thoroughness. New and suit- 
able book-cases have been placed in the 
school-rooms of Beale township ; also in two 
of the rooms of Milford township. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: Our County 
Institute was one of the best, both in at- 
tendance and interest, ever held in the 
county. Dr. Schaeffer visited us on Friday, 
and talked to our teachers in the afternoon 
and lectured to a crowded house in the eve- 
ning. Our schools are doing excellent 
work. We have eight new rooms open this 
year. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools once, and those of Cornwall, 
West Lebanon, Independent, North Corn- 
wall, North Annville and Union districts 
the second time. Visiting the schools more 
than once enables the Superintendent to 
note their progress. I am glad to say that, 
with few exceptions, the schools twice 
visited have made perceptible progress. Up 
to date our attendance has not been better 
during the last five years. Successful insti- 
tutes have been held during the month in 
Millcreek, Londonderry, Union, and South 
Lebanon, and the two Annville districts. 
There are yet a few teachers, who either do 
not believe in these gatherings, or are indif- 
ferent to the best interests of our schools. 
Let no teacher, unless he has a reasonable 
excuse, absent himself from the Local In- 
stitute. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: During the month 
I held three Local Institutes—one at Centre 
Valley, one at Macungie, and one at Egypt. 
At Centre Valley a Macungie I was as- 
sisted by Dr. S. A. Baer, and at Egypt, by 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel and Dr. Little. They 
were all well attended except the one at 
Egypt, which happened to be held on a very 
disagreeable day. With a few exceptions 
the teachers manifest much interest in these 
meetings; some make themselves very prom- 
inent by their absence. They are usually 
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the ones that ough? to derive the benefit of 
these Institutes. Free text-books have in- 
creased the attendance in some of the dis- 
tricts. Many of our young teachers have 
already made arrangements to take a course 
at a Normal School after the close of the 
present term. West Fountain Hill, formerly 
a part of Salisbury township,. was recently, 
by a decree of Court, formed into a herwaahh, 
making the twenty-fifth school district for 
Lehigh county. It will have to maintain at 
least four schools. A School Board has been 
elected and qualified, but the schools will 
remain under the control of the Salisbury 
directors to the end of the present school 
year. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Lehman has 
remodeled two of its houses, making them 
as good as new. 
ance good in nearly all the districts. Prep- 
arations are being made to hold a number 
of Local Institutes in the near future. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have now 
visited all the schools in the county except 
two in Decatur, which were closed on ac- 
count of sickness when I was in the town- 
ship. Logan and Derry districts will hold 
their first Local Institute in January. I find 
that a number of our directors read 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal with interest, 
and speak of its merits. I believe that a 
copy for every Director in the county would 
be public money well invested. 7he /our- 
nal contains the very things that we all 
need to know. 

MONROE — Supt. Serfass: The annual 
Teachers’ Institute was held in Strouds- 
burg. Of the 140 teachers employed, 134 
were in attendance. The following were the 
instructors: Prof. E. L. Kemp, Prin. Geo. 
P. Bible, Ex-Supt. J. W. Paul, Mrs. H. E. 
Monroe, Dr. A. R. Horne, Deputy Supt. 
Houck, Revs. S. F. Laury and A. C. Wach- 
ter, Judge Storm, and Director Mirey ; also 
six of the teachers occupied each one period 
on the programme. The instruction was 
sound and practical, the attention on the 
part of the teachers undivided, the popular 
interest marked, the general attendance be- 
yond the capacity of the court house, the 
order perfect, and the Institute of ’93 a suc- 
cess. I prepared and supplied the teachers 
with blank monthly reports. Those re- 
turned for the first month revealed the fact 
that in this county language, or elementary 
grammar, and history, have been and are too 
much neglected. 7 Seve been strongly urg- 
ing the study of these branches, and later 
reports make a better showing. The cause 
of this neglect is mainly due to parental in- 
difference. There are still some who think 
that the whole problem of man’s education 
can be solved by the ‘‘ three R’s.’’ 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Two Local 
Institutes were held during this month—one 
at Bath and one at Nazareth. The pro- 
grammes were good and the discussions 
profitable. Owing to sickness among the 
children, the attendance was not very good 
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in several districts ; several schools had to 
be closed for a week or two. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
County Institute was held this month. 
There were more teachers enrolled than at 
any previous meeting. We endeavored to 
make it a real Teachers’ Institute, and in 
addition to the regular instructors, a number 
of our own teachers did valuable and accept- 
able work. For a part of each day the In- 
stitute did section work. This was the first 
attempt in this line in Northumberland 
county, and we believe that this method 
reaches the needs of the teachers better than 
any other. Wednesday was Directors’ day, 
and nearly every district in the county was 
represented, some districts having every 
director present. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were the following : ‘‘ What changes 
to make in country school-houses to improve 
ventilation ?’’ ‘‘ Necessity of window shades 
or blinds and other features, with a view to 
beautify the room and render it home-like ;’’ 
‘* Arbor Day, and what action shall we take 
to make the work unifsrm?’’ All the bor- 
oughs in the county having borough Super- 
intendents were well represented in the 
Institute. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold : Our County Insti- 
tute was quite successful, and created much 
enthusiasm among the teachers. Public in- 
terest was aroused and the sessions were 
well attended by visitors. Our instructors 
were: Dr. G. M. Philips, Dr. G. W. Hull, 
Miss Anna Buckbee, Prof. Geo. B. Hynson, 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick, Prof. C. J. Swift, 
Prof. Henry Busse and Prof. G. W. Wagen- 
seller. Evening entertainments were: Dr. 
E. D. Warfield,.‘‘ What’s in a Name?’’ Dr. 
L,. I. Handy, ‘‘ The Road to Victory ;’’ the 
New York Ideal Concert Company ; Hon. 
R. G. Horr, ‘‘ The Labor Problem.’’ Thurs- 
day was Directors’ day; about thirty-five 
directors were present. They were addressed 
by Drs. Hull and Philips, and addresses 
were also made by several of the directors. 
The teachers took an active part in the In- 
stitute. About thirty papers or discussions 
were prepared by the teachers. Local Insti- 
tutes will be held during January and 
February at Ickesburg, Liverpool, Blain, 
Millerstown, Newport, Duncannon and Lan- 
disburg. 

P1ikKE—Supt. Sawyer: Two lyceums have 
been organized in Westfall township, each 
with a fair membership. One is connected 
with the graded school in Matamoras, and 
the other with the Mill Rift school. They 
are doing good work. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Our recent 
County Institute was very satisfactory in 
the interest and attendance of teachers, and 
in the character of work done by instructors. 
Seven hundred and one teachers were in at- 
tendance. The day instructors were Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. G. 
B. Hancher, E. O. Lyte, G. M. Philips, A. 
R. Horne, Geo. W. Hull, Mrs. H. E. Mon- 
roe, Miss Carrie E. Myers, Profs. C. C. 
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Boyer and F. H. Green. Evening lectures 
by Hon. A. M. Hammers and Hon. W. H. J. 
Ham; musical entertainments by Miss 
Emma C. Thursby, New York Male Quar- 
tette and Franz Wilzeek Concert Company. 
Resolutions were adopted endorsing local 
institutes, approving free text-books, and 
urging upon the directors the policy of 
using the increased State a in 
buying school apparatus, lengthening the 
school term, and increasing the teachers’ 
salaries. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: W. C. No. 515, 
P. O. S. A., of Middleburgh, raised flags on 
the Paxtonville and Moyer’s school-houses. 
Prof. Herman and Prothonotary Schock 
made the presentation speeches, which were 
attentively listened to by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. The addresses of ac- 
ceptance were made by the County Superin- 
tendent. The County Institute was a grand 
success in every particular. All the teachers 
were in attendance except three, one of 
whom was sick. Many districts are en- 
couraging their teachers to hold evening 
lyceums ; and I am glad to note that much 
interest is taken in these meetings by 
— directors, and teachers. La grippe 

as caused much loss to our schools—a 
number of which had to be closed for want 
of pupils. It is gradually disappearing. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The County 
Institute was attended by all but six teach- 


ers, and by about seventy-five directors. So 

pater have our Institutes become that 

undreds of mg were unable to gain ad- 
ne 


mittance tot all because of the crowds. 
The best of order was maintained and much 
good, we think, was accomplished. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The Glade 
Directors have just completed an addition 
to their central school building. They now 
have ten rooms and an assembly hall. The 
building is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead system, aud is one of the best ap- 
pointed in the county. The school has 
doubled in six years, and the work done is 
excellent. The County Institute was held 
at Warren. The attendance was very satis- 
factory. All but six teachers were present ; 
of these all but two had satisfactory ex- 
cuses. The exercises were calculated to aid 
teachers in the direction in which they need 
help. The lecturers and instructors were 
well liked, both by the teachers and the 
people of the town. The court house was 
crowded at each session, and the evening lec- 
tures were well attended. The value of 
these meetings seems to lie in their ten- 
dency to ‘‘ wake up”’ sleepy teachers as well 
as to impart instruction. The directors’ 
session was well attended and much interest 
was manifested. The new school laws were 
discussed, and the sentiment seemed to be 
to carry them out, in spirit as well as letter. 
More prospective teachers were enrolled 
than ever before. 

York—Supt. Gardner : Our County Insti- 
tute had an enrollment of 525 out of the 530 
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teachers in service. The instruction was 
practical as well as progressive, and we trust 
‘* good seed has been sown on good ground.”’ 
One of the encouraging features of the Insti- 
tute was the very large attendance of citi- 
zens at the day sessions. On Wednesday 
seventy-three directors met and organized 
by electing Hon. Harvey Haines, President, 
and Allen Seitz, Secretary. The session was 
a very interesting one. The questions that 
elicited the liveliest discussion were : ‘‘ How 
and to what extent can country schools be 
graded ?’’ ‘‘ Proper use and care of free text- 
books and supplies ?’’ ‘‘ How to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease in our schools ?”’ 
In the afternoon an able address was de- 
livered by Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Estler: New material 
was added to the school history of Ashland, 
November 30, Thanksgiving Day. The J. 
O. of A. M. raised a seventy-foot liberty 
pole near a new school building about being 
completed. After a parade, participated in 
by a large number of organizations, a hand- 
some fifteen-foot flag was presented to the 
district in the name of Carpenter Council, J. 
O. of A. M. by the Hon. Chas. N. Brumm, 
and accepted for the school district by the 
Rev. Chas. N. Barnard, a member of the 
School Board. Our new four-room building 
was occupied January 2d. Dimensions of 
each room, 33x32 feet; windows on three 
sides; ceilings paneled; four-foot slate 
blackboards on all available space ; water, 
towel-racks, umbrella stands, cloak closets, 
book and apparatus desks in each room ; 
single and double furniture for the Se og 
The building is heated and ventilated by 
the Fuller & Warren system. Cellars are 
cemented and contain Dr. Ross’ sanitary 
closets. The building is a model of neat- 
ness, and cost complete $10,000. 

BrRApDpocK—Supt. Keefer: The attend- 
ance during the month was very good. 
During the week ending November Io, we 
had an attendance of 1003 out of an enroll- 
ment of 1044. We had 863 pupils that were 
neither absent nor tardy during the week. 
I think free text-books have greatly in- 
creased the enrollment. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: Friday, Decem- 
ber 22d, was donation day in all our schools. 
The children brought large supplies of pro- 
visions, which were turned over to the Union 
Benevolent Society of this city and distrib- 
uted among the poor. 

Co_uMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: The Superin- 
tendent and 36 teachers attended the County 
Institute held in Lancaster. It isthe unani- 
mous opinion of our teachers that it was the 
most profitable session held for some years. 
Prof. Wm. B. Hall has been elected super- 
visor of vocal music in our schools. 

CoRRY — mt Colegrove: Appropriate 
exercises were held in the several buildings 
on the day preceding Thanksgiving, and of- 
ferings, consisting of groceries, provisions, 
clothing, etc., were brought by the pupils, 
aggregating several wagon loads, which 
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were turned over to the King’s Daughters to 
be distributed among the deserving poor. 

HAZLETON — Supt. Harman: The new 
High School building, recently dedicated, 
is modern in all its appointments. Smead- 
Wills system of heating and ventilation, 
single desks, electric bells and speaking 
tubes, gas and electric lights, light rooms, 
wide halls, auditorium with adjoining class- 
rooms, plenty of blackboard surface, com- 
modious cloak-rooms and teachers’ closets, 
directors’ room and superintendent's office, 
fire-proof vault, library, store-room, etc. 
‘The entire basement is laid in solid cement 
and contains a large, well lighted room, 
that can be used for an industrial school, 
while the third story is now an immense 
playroom, but can be utilized for a gymna- 
sium. The exterior is finished with pressed 
brick and Hummelstown brown-stone. The 
entire cost will be $50,000. Hazleton turned 
out en masse to the dedicatory exercises. On 
Thanksgiving Day the addresses of Dr. 
Buehrle and Mr. Troutman were full of the 
best educational thought and of congratula- 
tions to the progressive Board of Controllers 
who planned and executed such liberal 
things for our boys and girls. We have 
now most delightful, comfortable and con- 
venient quarters for our High School, and we 
ought to do better work than ever before. 
The entire system feels the stimulus given 
to it by the completion and dedication of 
this handsome building, and the citizens are 
giving the heartiest encouragement to every 
effort that is being made for the advance- 
ment of the public schools of the city. 

MAHANOY CiTy.—Supt. Miller: Eleven 
evening schools are in operation in this dis- 
trict. The total enrollment has reached 504, 
the average attendance more than 400. 
Most of the teachers employed show excel- 
lent judgment in the management of their 
schools, and we have every reason to hope 
for good results from these schools. All 
pupils are supplied with books and other 
necessary materials. 

HAZLeE Twpe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: A new two-room building was com- 
pleted at Hazleton Mines this month. Our 
night schools are now in operation through- 
out the district. I am sorry I cannot add 
that they are in successful operation. They 
do not receive that support and encourage- 
ment which they deserve. Evening schools 
are expensive, both in the way of extra 
supplies of books and teachers’ salaries, and 
it is but fair that this additional expense 
should be met by hearty co-operation on the 

art of those whom they are designed to 
enefit. 

New CAsTLE—Supt. Shearer: The teach- 
ers of the city petitioned the School Board 
that they be allowed to teach one week 
longer, and be excused from attending the 
County Institute at New Wilmington. The 
Board granted the petition. The City Super- 
intendent informed the Board that he was 
not willing to have the teachers lose all the 
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benefit to be derived from the Institute, and 
consequently would hold a Local City Insti- 
tute on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
of the week before Christmas. 

NEWPORT Twe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey : Three evening schools were opened 
in November, and so large was the attend- 
ance that it became necessary to increase 
the number of teachers. There are now 
seven of these schools in operation, with a 
good attendance. The average daily attend- 
ance has been considerably lowered on ac- 
count of sickness. 

SHAMOKIN— Supt. Harpel: Sickness 
among the children affected the attendance 
in our primary grades very much. The 
County Institute was held at Sunbury. 
Most of our teachers were in attendance. 
The programme was one of the best ever en- 
joyed by the teachers of this county. The 
division of the Institute into sections was a 
new feature, and proved very interesting 
and profitable. Supt. Shipman is to be con- 
gratulated upon the successful work of the 
week’s convention. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: Our teachers 
all attended the County Institute. The ex- 
ercises were interesting and instructive, and 
I believe they came away more determined 
than ever to do good work in the school- 
room. Our County Institute is improving 
every year. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: It has 
been customary for years for our pupils to 
remember charitable institutions and the 
poor on the day preceding Thanksgiving 
Day. This year contributions were made 
by all the schools of the city to the Williams- 
port Hospital, Home for the Friendless, and 
the City Mission. The pupils of one build- 
ing contributed more than forty dollars’ 
worth of provisions in the form of groceries, 
vegetables, fruit, etc., besides four or five 
dollars incash. At several of the buildings 
these donations amounted to two or three 
wagon loads, and it was a pleasure to see 
the joy and good-will depicted on the coun- 
tenances of our boys and girls as they 
brought their gifts and laid them on the 
table or in the boxes. Many of our poor 
had reason to rejoice on account of the gen- 
erosity of the pupils of our public schools. 
‘*It is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 
The event of the month was the annual In- 
stitute, held in the High School building. 
Our teachers attended all the sessions ; the 
instruction was of a practical character, in 
that respect excelling, I believe, all the six 
receding Institutes. It is adifficult matter 
in a city where so many different entertain- 
ments are going on, to get the people, or 
rather patrons of the schools, to attend the 
sessions of the Institute. On this account, 
the number of spectators was small. It is 
to be regretted that the public does not take 
more interest in the proceedings of these 
meetings, for very often the addresses and 
lectures are instructive to parents as well as 
to teachers. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. Favorite Scnoot Sona. 
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iy Eee ee . you should heed, Try, try a - gain; If at first 
2. Once or twice though you should fail, Try, try a - gain; If at last 
3. If you find your task is hard, Try, try a - gain; Time will bring 
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would pre - vail, Try, try a - gain; If we strive ’tis no dis-g 









don’t suc - ceed, Try, = a - gain; Then your cour - age shall ap - pear, 
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For if you will per - se - vere, You will conquer, nev - 
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1. Lit - tle drops of wa - ter, Lit - tle grains of sand, Make the migh 
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er fear, Try, try a - gain, 
Though we may not win the race; Whatshould you doin that case? Try, try a - gain. 
Why, with pa -tience, may not you? On -ly keep thisrule In view, Try, try § a - gain. 
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2. And the lit - tle mo - ments, Humble though they ibe, Make the might - y 
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i 3- So our little errors, 4. Little deeds of kindness, 5. Little seeds of mercy, 













Lead the soul away Little words of love, Sown by youthful hands, 
From the paths of virtue, Make our earth an Eden Grow to bless the nations 
Oft in sin to stray, Like the Heaven above. Far in heathen lands, 








